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PICTURESQUE SCENE frrom HOMER. 
ILIAD XI. 


With a beautiful Reprefentation of Aj AX, at the Head of the Greeks 
defying HECTOR to Combat. 


N the thirteenth book of the Iliad, 

Homer reprefents Neptune con- 
cerned for the lofs of the Greeks, and 
the progrefs of Hetior, who had 
forced the entrenchments, and en- 
téred the gate near the ftation of the 
wo Ajaxes. The watery god is in- 
troduced with a fublimity, with which 
Longinus confeffed himfelf wonder- 
fully firuck : 


Mean-time the Monarch-of the watery 

main ; 

Obferv'd the Thunderer, nor obferv'd in 
vain. 

Tn Samothracia, on 4 mountain’s. brow, 

Whole waving woods o’erhung the deeps 
below, 

He fate;_ and round him caft his azure eyes, 

Where Ida’s mitty tops confus’dly rife ; 

Below, fair Hion’s glittering fpires were 
feen, ; 

The crouded fhips, and fable feas between. 


main 

Emerg'd, he fate; and-mourn’d his Ar- 
gives flain. 

At jove incens’d, with grief and fary ftung, 

Prone down the rocky fleep he ruth'd along; 

Fierce as he patt, the Jofiy mountains 
nod, 

The foreft fhakes ! earth trembled as he 
trod, 

And felt the footfeps of th’ immortal 
god. 

From realm to r¢alm three ample firides he 
took, eee 2 : 

And, at the fourth, the diftant Ege thook. 

Far in the bay his fhining palace ftands, 

Eternal frame! hot rais’d by mortal hands: 

This having reach’d, his brais- hoof ‘d fleeds 
he reins, 

Fleet as the winds, and deck'd with golden 
manes. 

Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 

Immortat arms of adamant and gold. 

He mounts the car, the golden feourge 2"~ 
plies, 

He fits iuperior, and the chariot flies : 

His whirling wheeis the glatly finface 
fwoep 5 

Th’ enormous monfters, ro!ling o'er the 
deep, 

Numyz. 591, Vor. 85. 





Infrangible, immortal : 


‘lution. 
.their generals, he encourages the other 


.feis. 
-into a clofe phalanx, and put a ftop 


Gambol around him on the watery way 3 
And heavy whales in aukward meafires 


lay : 
The fea fubiding fpreads a level plain, 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the maing 
‘The parting waves before his courférs fly : 
The wondering waters leave his axle dry. 
_ Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave; 
Between where ‘Tenedos the furges 
: lave : 
And rocky [mbrus breaks the ‘rolling 
wave : 
There the great Ruler of the azure round 
Stopp'd his fwift chariot, and-his ftecds 
unbound, BY 
Fed with ambrofial hei bage from his hand, 


“And link’d their fetlocks with a golden 


band, 


there they ftay, 
The Father of the ficods purfues his way; 


. Where, like a tempett darkening heaven 


around, 
Or fiery dehige that devonrs the ground, 


, Th impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng. 
There, trom the cryftal chambers of the ° P ag eg id 


Fmbarticdl roll’d, as Hector rufh’d along : 
To the loud tumult and the barbarous cry, 
The heavens re-echo, and the fhores reply ; 
They row deftruétion to the Grecian name; 
And in their hopes, the fleets already flame 


‘Fhen iffuing from the deep, the 
god aflumes the fhape of Calchas, 
addrefles the two herocs, and infpires 
them with renewed vigour and refo- 
Then, in the form of one of 


Greeks, who had retired to their vef- 
‘The Ajaxes form their treops 


to rieStor and his ‘Trojans. Several 
eeds of valour are periormed in every 
part; and the defcription is replete 
with blood and flaughter. At length, 
the Trojans are repulfed in the left 
wing. Hector, however, fhll keeps 
his ground againft the Ajaxes, till, 
being galied by the Locrian flingers 
and archers, Polydamas advifes him 
to call a council of war. Hedtor ap- 


proves this advice, but goes firft to 

rally the Trojans ; unjuily upbraids 
. ‘ ? 4 i “ 

Faris, 


Ff 
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Paris, notwithftanding he had per- 
formed feveral feats of valour; re- 
joins Polydamas ; meets Ajax again 5 
and renews the attack.— This renewal 
of the attack, with the fubfequent de- 
fiance of Hector by Ajax, which is 
the fubjeét of the annexed plate, forms 
the conclufion of the fourteenth book, 
and, indeed, one of the moft magni- 
ficent conclufions in the Iliad: 


As when from gloomy clouds a whirl- 
wind fprings, 
That bears Jove’s thunder on its dreadful 
wings, 
Wide o’er the blafted fields the tempeft 
{weeps ; ; 
Then, gather’d, fettles on the hoary deeps ; 
Th’ aflif&ted deeps tumultuous mix and 
roar 3 
The waves behind impel the waves be- 
fore, 
Wide-rolling, foaming bigh, and tumb- 
ling to the fhore: 
Thus rank on rank the thick battalions 
throne, 
Chief urg’d on chief, and man drove man 
along. 
Far o'er the plains in creadful order bright, 
‘The brazen arms reflect a beamy light : 
Full in the blazing van great Hector thin’d, 
Like Mars commiffion’d to confound man- 
kind. 
Before him flaming, his enormous fhield 
Like the broad fun, il!umin’d all the Sek 
His nodding helm emits attreamy ray ; 
His piercing eyes through all the battle 
itray, 
And, while beneath his targe he flath’d 
along, 
hot terrers round, that wither’d ev’n the 
itong. 
Thus ftalk’d he, dreadful; death was 
in his look ; 
Whole nations fear’d ; but not an Argive 
fhook. 
The towering Ajax, with an ample ftride, 
Advane'd the firft, and thus the chief de- 
fy'd: 
He&tor! come on, thy empty threats 
forbear : 
*Tis not thy arm, “tis thundering Jove we 











un te 
The fkili of war to us not idly given, 
Lo! Greece ‘s humbicd, not by Troy, but 
Heaven. 


Vain are the hopes that haughty mind im- 
parts, 

To force our fleet : the Greeks have hands, 
and hearts, 

Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, 

Your boafted city and your god-built wall 

Shall fink beneath us, fmoaking on the 
ground ; 

And {pread a Jong, unmeafur'’d rin round, 

The time fhall come, when, chac'd along 
the plain, 

Ev'n thou fhalt call on Jove, and call in 
vain ; 

Ev’n thou thalt wihh, to aid thy defperate 
courle, 

The wings of falcens for thy flying horfe ; 

Shalt run, forgetful of a warrior’s fame, 

While clouds of friendly duit cenceal thy 
thame. 
As thus he fpoke, behold, in open view, 
On founding wings a dexter eagle flew. 
To Jove’s glad omen ali the Grecians rife, 
And hail, with fhouts, his progre{s through 
the fkies: 

saa clamours bound from fide to 
ide: 

They ceas‘d ; and thus the chief of Troy 
reply’d ; 

From whence this menace, this infulting 

(rain ? 

Enormous boafter; doom’d to vaunt in 
vain. 

So may the Gods on He&tor life beftow, 

(Not thet fhort life which mortals lead 
below, 

But fuch as thofe of Jove’s high lineage 
born, 

The blue-ey’d Maid, or He that gilds the 
morn.) 

As this decilive day fall end the fame 

Of Greece, and Argos be no more a names 

And thou, imperious! if thy madnels wait 

The iance of EeCtor, thou halt meet thy 
fates 

t corpf, ext 





§ ended on the 
Shall largely feed the fowls with fi 








sore, 


g 
Ue faid, and 
‘ 


ikea lion talkd along : 
Vith thouts inceffani earthand ocean vung, 
Sent from his following hot: the Giecian 
train 


o 
With anfwering thundeis fill’d the echoing 
plain; 
A fhout that tore Heaven's concave, and 
above 
Shoc!: the fix‘d fp! 
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The Ka tory f peagtesaege: LEARNINO, and Bepryegh in — 


Many pd 


the Year 1$47 ta 2 1558*. 


[ From the New Annual Regitter for the Year 1788. ] 


Hoveu the grand work of the 
reformation from popery was 
begun by Henry the eighth, we have 
already jeen that it was tar from | be- 
ing completed. ‘The fupremacy of 
the Roman pontiff was indeed abo- 
lifhed, and alterations favourable to 
the proteitant religion were occafion- 
ally introduced. But thefe alterations 
were very precarious and variable, ce- 
pending upon the caprice of the king, 
who retained to the ‘latt his predilec- 
tion for the doctrines of the church of 
Rome, and never gave rl its molt 
abiurd tenets, efpecially that of tran- 
fubitantiation. 

The reign of his fcceflor opened 
with every circumilance that could be 
aufpicious to the progrets cf the re- 
formation. His education was con- 
dufed by men who were zealoufly 

ttached to that caule. All his early 
impreflions were in its f:vour 5 and 
thefe were {i rengthe 1ed, ina part icu- 
lar manner, his uncle, Edward 
Seymour, cf Somerfet, who 
became lord protector, and had, for 
fome time, almott the fole direction 
of the young prince and his govern- 
ment. This nobleman was pofiefied 
of various qualifications for carrying 
on andc ¢ the changes in re- 
ligion. He tened in his 

underftanding above noit of the oreat 
men of his day ; 


nd the popularity 
of his charaSer rendered more 
eafy to him to fucceed in the exccu- 
tion of his in 
One of the firit 
the way for a 
in refor: 
of the cou 
moval, in 


by 
duke 


<_% 
compieti 


WW! 
win niioh 
Was Ch.igil 


it the 


tentions. 
thi res that paved 
farther advancement 
wtion. | was the connivance 
neil at the voluntary re- 
fome places, of unages 
from the churches, and at the free- 
dom with which the propriety of fay- 
ine or departed fouls began 


malities 
D s4debssvs 


#* See our I Magazine for Sente n her 1788, pge 


to be examined. This, however, 
was only preparatory to the de‘ign 
that was foon formed by government 
of proceeding to more decifive mea- 
fures. Accordingly, fome fteps of 
great confequence were now taken. 
To dupply the defe&is of the incum- 
bents of the parishes, who for the 
molt part were extremely pee 
twelve homilies were drawa up for 
the inftruction of the people, and fuch 
books were provided as might 
them into the better underitanding of 
the fcriptures. It was refolved, 
particular, that every parifh church 
in England, together with the Bible, 
fhould be farnified with Eraimus’s 
Paraphrafe of the New Teitament, 
which was tranflated into Enclith for 
the purpofe. Pefide this, it was ap- 
pointed, thatthe mofteminent preach- 
ers that could be found fhouid be fent 
over the kingdom, to inftru“t the na- 
tioa in the princ captes of religion. 
What enabled the duke of Somerfet 
to proceed with greates facility ia the 
profecution of his detigns for the en- 
tire ems ancipati on of the people of 
England from popery, was the glory 
he ! “ acquired in bag where, 
near Muilelburg, he had obtained a 
fignal victory over ie army of that 
country. On the meeting of the par- 
lament, a few weeks after this event, 
the caufe of ormation was vi- 
goroufly partys and the firft act 
p.ffed was highly to the 
honour of the Iegiflators. By this aét 
the fevere penaltics of fome former 
laws were repealed, both with refpect 
to civil and religious matters, and a 
larger fe ope was sill ced to the hu- 
man mind, in its cuquiriesafier truth, 
The next bill related to the commu- 
nion, which was appointed to be ad- 
miniftered in both kinds, in oppo- 


ere 


tae rei 


which was 
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fition to two abufes that had crept into 
the church ; the denial of the cup to 
the laity, and the prieft’s communi- 
cating alone. All private matffes 
were, likewife, abolifhed ; and other 
meafures were adopted or propoled, 
tending to correct the fuperititious 
worfhip and practices of the age. 
Such were the tranfactions of the 
firt year after the acceffion of king 
Edward the fixth. Early in the fuc- 
ceeding year, there was a general re- 
moval of images; and 2 committee 
of bifhops and divines was appointed, 
to examine the oflices of the church. 
This appointment was productive of 
a new communion fervice, and took 
away the fuperitition of auricular con- 
feffion. A catechifm was next framed, 
by Cranmer alone, for the full in- 
ftruction of young perfons iv the 
rounds of the Chriilian religion. 
‘he way being thus prepared for 
farther alterations, the committee be- 
fore mentioned, applied themielves 
to a genetal reformation of all the 
church offices; and it was refolved 
that a new liturgy fhould be compoied 
for the ufe of the public. It was not 
without oppofition that fo important 
a change in the religious worfhip cf 
the nation was effected: but nothing 
could withitand the growing fpirit of 
enquiry, fupported by the zeal with 
which the duke of Somerfet, Cran- 
mer, and other leading men, were 
animated on this great occafion. — 
When the parliament met in the 
latter end of the year, the firft bill 
that was pafied, was an act to permit 
the marriage of the clergy. This was 
followed by a legal coafirmatior of 
the liturgy that had lately been com- 
pofed, and by providing for the ex- 
ercite of pfaim finging ia the devo- 
tion of the church. So generally 
was the new fervice received, that no 
complaints againit it were returned 
from any corner of the kingdom. 
There can be no doubt but that large 
numbers of people muit have been 
fecretly averfe to it: neverthelefs, 
fuch was the flexibility of the mind3 
of men at that time, that they fub- 
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mitted, without apparent hefitation? 
to what was enjoined by public au- 
thority. "The lady Mary was the only 
perfon who continued to have mais 
faid at her houfe ; and to this praétice 
the fteadily adhered, notwithitanding 
the remonitrance, and even the or- 
ders, of the council to the contrary. 

Hitherto the reformation had been 
principally confined to matters of 
difciphne and worfhip: but in 1549 
doctrines came to be examined, and, 
particularly the grand queftion, con- 
cerning the manner of Cbrift’s pre- 
fence in the facrament. Public dif- 
putations were held upon the fubjeét, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the contention was carried on with 
fuficient zeal and acrimony. ‘The 
refult of the enquiry, though not in 
the prefent year, was the exclufion of 
tranfubftantiation from the belief of 
the Englifh church. 

While the various opinions, that 
had long been generally prevalent, 
were thus ardently called in queflion, 
the true nature and {pirit of religious 
liberty were little underftoods 

People were to go as far as the 
heads of the church and fate digtated,” 
but no farther. At this time feveral 
of the perfons who went under the 
name of Anabaptifts had found their 
way into England, and had made 
converts. Some of them not only 
rejected the praclice of infant ‘bap- 
tilm, but denied the doétrine of the 
Trinity. Oneofthem, Joan Bocher, 
commonly called Joan ot Kent, could 
not be prevailed upon, by any foli- 
cliations or threatenings, to renounce 

er opinions ; and the confequence of 
this was, that fhe was publicly burnt. 
The fame fate, upon the fame ac- 
count, attended George Van Pare, a 
Dutchman, two years alter. The 
young king was‘the only perfon who 
difplayed right fentiments with re- 
gard to the treatment of reputed he- 
retics. When he was moved to fign 
the warrant for the execution of Joan 
Bocher, he could not for a long time 
be prevailed upon todo it. ‘To burn 
any on account of their conf{ciences, 
he 
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he faid, was too much like the con- 
duct that had been condemned in the 
papilts. Cranmer was employed in 
the wretched tafk of overcoming his 
majeity’s fcruples on this occation ; 
and, at length, he fo tar fucceeded, 
as to prevail upon the king to fign the 
warrant. But when he did fet his 
hand to it, it was with tears in his 
eyes; and he told the archbithop, 
that, fince he atted in fubmiffion to 
his authority, he fhould anfwer for it 
to God. With this remonfrance 
Cranmer was deeply affected ; and he 
would gladly have prevented the wo- 
man’s execution, had not her perti- 
nacious adherence to her fentiments 
been deemed iuch a criminal obitinacy 
as precluded the exercife of mercy. 
It was expected that the fall of the 
duke of Somerfet would have retarded 
the progreis of the reformation, and 
the votaries of the See of Rome re- 
joiced in that expectation 5 but their 
hopes were difappointed. Edward 
the fixth was fo firmly grounded in 
the principles of the proteitanc reli- 
gion, that nothing could abate his 
zeal for them; and there was no 
other way of fecuring his favour than’ 
by concurring in iuch farther mea- 
fures as were necefiary to complete 
the abolition of popery. ‘The ear! of 
Warwick, therefore, afterward duke 
of Northumberland, who, perhaps, 
fecretiy withed weil to the Romith 
church, but who. in fact, was go- 
versed by no gther views than thofe 
of intereft and ambition, determined 
fully to comply with the king’s incli- 
naions. <Accordingiy, he entered 
into the fcheme of religious altera- 
tions, with an ardour iveminely fu- 
pertor to that which had been exer- 
cifed by the duke of Somerfet. A 
new oftice for ordinations was ap- 
pointed ; the common prayer book 
was reviewed, and rendered more 
perfect ; and the articles of religion 
were prepared. In this laft relpect, 
our reformers went far beyond the 
line which wifdom and reaton could 
warrant. It would have been more 


coniifient with the true foundations of 


proteftanifm to have made the facred 
Writings the only object of fubfcrip- 
tioa ; and it was arrogant and cauel, 
in the dawn of light and knowledge, 
to control the underitanding, and to 
harrafs the conicience of future ages, 
In 1552, the new fervice of the 
church received the fanction of par- 
liament ; and thus was the reforma- 
tion fixed nearly on the fame plan on 
which it now Jubfifts, fo far as its le- 
gal eflablithment in this country is 
concerned, We fay, fo far as its le- 
gal eilablifhment in this country is 
concerned: for it is impoflible, and 
if it were pofible, it would be unrea~ 
fonable, to reftrain the opinions of 
men within the narrow boundaries 
which were pretcribed by ous anceilors 
above two centuries ago. 

The important, and, upon the 
whole, the highly valuable altera- 
tions jn religion which had been in- 
troduced in the reign of Edward the 
fixth, foon met with a melaucholy in- 
terruption, and a temporary over- 
throw. By the premature death of 
that excellent young prince, the crown 
devolved to the lady Mary, a moit 
bigoted devotee to the fee of Rome. 
She had, as far as ia her lay, flrongly 
eppofed, in her brother’s life-time, 
every deviation from popery ; and 
fhe brought with her to the throne not 
only her inveterate fentiments and 
prejudices in favour of that fyilem of 
dottring and worfhip, but a mind 
farpencd with a fenfe of her mother’s 
fuiferings, and aggravated by the 
fourne{s and {vperitition of her owa 
temper. From fuch a character the 
wortt effects were to be apprehended, 
and by iuch a character the worit et- 
fe%s were realized. To reduce the 
nation to the obedience of the Roman 
pontiff was her grand object, and it 
reflects no fmall difgrace on the au- 
nals of our country, that fhe could 
find parliaments who were readily 
fubfervient to her views. The mem- 
bers of the legiflature only hefitated 
where their immediate intereit, as in 
the cate of the reilitution ef church- 
lands, was concerned. At firtt the 
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firft- fruits of the fpiritual benefices of 


queen declared, that fhe would put 
no force upon the con/ciences of men: 
but this was a declaration which was 
fpeedily forgotten. Soon after the 
meeting of parliament, all the ads 
that had pailed in Edward the fixth’s 
reign for the eftablithment of the re- 
formed religion, were folemnly re- 
pealed ; and it was provided, by a 
particular ftatute, that ne prieft fhould 
be moleiied or difquicted ior difcharg- 
ing the offices ef the church, as they 
flood jn the lait year of king Henry 
the eighth. Her majetty’s next con- 
cern was to treat about a reconcilia- 
tion with the bifhop of Rome ; and 
this was followed by a total rejeCion 
of the late fervice, and the fetting up 
of the mafs in every part of the king- 
dom. An awfal prognoitic of the 
fririt of the times was the iatroduction 
of a bill fer the revival of the laws 
acainit herefy, thouch for the prefent 
it was laid afide. U; pon the rever{al 
of cardinal Pole’ s attainder, and his 
return to England with a legatine 
power from the Roman poutiff, the 
lords and commons prefented an 
hamble ee m to the Jegate, de- 
claring their ferraw tor all the patt 
proceedincs - againlt the pope, and 
e rr praying for abfolution. Ac- 
corcingly, absolution was with great 
rr es nity pronounced by the cardinal, 
in the pretence of Philip and Mary, 
and of the whole court; and, appa- 
ren‘ly, with the higheft fatisfaction 
and joy to the public. After fuch a 
ftep, a bill for the repeal of certain 


acts, made againft the jupremacy of 


the fee of Rome followed of courie. 
Nav, 0 ardent was the zeal in the 
caufe of popery, that the laws acaintt 
herely were now revived with (ucceds ; 
and the revival of them, which ori- 
ginated in the houle of commons, 
was agreed to by the lords without a 
fingle contradidling vote. Such was 
the attachment ot the queen to the 
Romith claims, that fhe refolved to 
reflore all the church lands that were 
in the potletiion of the crown ; and 
the tend rin isof her confcience would 
not peimit her to take the tenths and 


the clergy. In the ardour of her fo- 
licitude tor the converfion of fouls, 
fhe even formed a defign of fetting 
up the inguifition in Engiand. The 
oaly one of her aCing prelates, who, 
amidit all thefe proceedings, diiplayed 
any kind of moderation, was cardinal 
Pole. He was favourable to the re- 
form of the church, {o-far as related 
to manners and diicipline ; and it is 
remarkable, that he wouid not hearken 
to a propolitic ym that was made to 
him, of bringing the Jefuits into this 
country, 

Though the inquifition did not ob- 
tain an eitablifmment in the kingdom, 
ali the feverities were exercifed againtt 
the proteitants that could have been 
pratiiied by that horrid tribunal. 
Not to mention other cruelties, it is 
computed, that, in the fpace of three 
years, two hundred and ieventy-feven 
perfons were burnt at the flake, for 
their adherence to their religious 
principles. ‘this is a molt dreadful 
feature in the character of the age. 
We need not fay how low muit have 
been the ftate of true knowledge, 
how little the Chriftian fpirit was un- 
deritood, and how a the nation was 
removed trem any liberatity of fenti- 


ment, when tuch barbarities could — 


take place in England, on account of 
differences in religious opinion. Hap- 
pily, no era fo dreadiul has ever iuc- 
ceeded: and yet it was a long time 
beivre periecution ceaird to erect her 
ftanuard among us. ‘loo many in- 
ftances of her prevalence will couti- 
nue to occur in the annals of Britaia. 
it was not to England alone that 
the grand difputes concerning the re- 
formation were confined. ‘They were 
carried oa with the uumoft vehemence 
in Scotland. ‘There were great agi- 
tations in that country, at the period 
we are treating of, and a violent {pi- 
rit was exerted on both fides. The 
abetiors of the church of Rome did 
not fail to cail in perfecution to their 
aid ; but this, perha ips, gave addi- 
tional tlrength to the caule they withed 
to deilroy. ‘he reforiners increaled, 
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and the conteft ended, as we fhall 
hereafter fee, in the complete over- 
throw of whatever had the leait ap- 
pearance of popery. 
this, we muft except a periecuting 
difpofition; which long adhered to 


The MANAGIN 


The following humorous Charaéer is + ee 1 in a@ Letter to the 


ingenious Work, juft publijbed in one Volume Ofavo. 


‘S 


©‘ Ola Podrida,’ a late 


nc Hows 


thofe who aflumed the name of pro- 
teftants, and who did not learn, by 
their own fuffcrings, the wifdom and 


When we fay juitice of toleration: 


[To be continued. ] 
a Charaéer. 


Author of 


SEWIFE; 


— Ait hough it is not ne devoid of Caricature, the Satire is certainly jufts 
and the Situa ticns fiuch as often occur in real Life, 


RS. Hatchpenny is that fort of 

woman, which the kindnefs, or 
the farcalm of the world (I am ata lofs 
to fay which) cails a managing houfe- 
wife. Being rather lirfited in her 
ideas of human capacity, fhe confi- 
ders it as the fum total of every vir- 
tue to make things go as far as they cans 
and the “sy fection of accomplifhments 
to ke eep her houfe clean. Her refine- 
ments in ceconomy are the general 
topics of her converiation, and the 
triumphs in defying her neighbours 
to fay they ever faw a ftpeck “of dirt 
upon her hearth, or a chair out of 
its proper place. 

Nor long ago I heard her inform- 
ing a company, that the never hired 
a man-fervant unlets he could whittle. 
When her audience were ilaring at 
each other with looks of eag 
quiry, fhe added, * when he goes to 
draw the beer, I confiantly attead 
him to the top of the celiar-fairs, 
and infilt upoa his whitling all the 
time he reinains below :’ concluding 
naturally enough, that the same mouth 
cannot whilile and driak at the iame 
time. 

My aunt makes her Solomon and 
me {crape our fect twenty times a 
day ; and every Saturday nigat we 


er en- 


are compelled to go up fisirs widens 
our fhoes, becaule the houte has been 
wath d, and Molly has leualien 


elfe to de, befide yoru: ong afier us for 


ever. 
Notwithi: an 


economy, fhe is I 








C 
Or, as fhe Calis It, 163 ey athe OFT 


people; to accomplifh which, being 
now about eleven years pait her me- 
ridian, and weighing about twenty- 
three ftone avoirdupoile, fhe dreffes 
herfelf in white, with a pink fai, 
and a proper affortment of pink rib- 
bons. If you have been fo fortunate, 
gentle reader, as to catch an Juror: 
borealis in the via laéea, you cannot 
be at a lofs for a fimile to which you 
may liken the heroine of my hiitory. 

The converfation of my aunt, par- 
ticularly when the Jocks like otder peo- 
pie, has fomething in it not perhaps 
very pecult ar, yet not altogether un- 
worthy of notice. She iss vhat L have 
heard in the Borough called, a je- 


SPORE SCM AWE By which I am 





led to conceive their fine fpeaking 
confiits in volubility of utterance, and 
a readineis in the vulgar tongue. 
Her ipeeches, however, are ful of 
aaimated matter, andrhetorica! fivure, 
and delivered = a tone of voice much 
like that of Caiu. Gracchus without 
his pitch She talks of giving 
the hydva-head of of japon a@ rap. on the 
knuckles; and, when fhe wants a 
fimile, generally has recourie to a 
fagar-loaf, a roll of pig ial, or the 
monument; fometimes, however, ob-« 
ferving, the coaches rattle by 
her doer like any thing. 
_ Thus her ftyle is ornamicuted with 
> bett flowers of rhetoric, fimiles, 
we metaphors ; fimiles which, by a 
peculiar felicity, convey no ideas of 
fir vilitade; and metaphors wh.ch il- 


ute nothing but their owa con- 














feting 
whoo. 
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My aunt has many amieble quali- 
ties. Her fidelity to Solomon is un- 
impeached, and invincible. She is 
conftant in her attendance at cherch, 
unleis perchance fhe has received a 
card of information, that Mrs. de- 
puty Peppercorn will wait on Mrs. 
Hatchpenny to dinner on Monday. 
In this cate fhe prudentiy ftays at 
home, whips up five fyllabubs when 
there will be only four at dinner, re- 
turns her card of compliments, and 
waits with impatience to fee Mrs. 
Peppercorn. ‘Ihe good Jady has a 
jutt claim tothe title of compaifionate. 
She cannot bear thofe vile people who 
drive oxen through the ttreets of Lon- 
don, and cut the poor creters about the 
degs till they look enough to make one fick. 
But compaffion, wnich confiits only 
in words, does not content her. She 
gives in charity to a poor boy every 
week a penny, contriving within the 
feven days to fend him at leait on 
fourteen errands, My aunt contents 
herfelf with the idea that no one can 
fay the isuncharitable. I have fome- 
where heard of an ingenious philofo- 
pher, who turned his fhirt, and ob- 
ferved with the fame {fpirit of con- 
tentment and fatisfaction, Whar a 
comport there is in clean linen ! 

Mrs. Hatchpenny was fo kind as 
to take me with her to a tea-drink- 
ing party at Brompton, to which 
my uncle Solomon was invited: but 
the wind being in the eaft, and 
ftocks low, he fancied he had a 
cold, and ftayed at home. As we 
went by appointment early, we had 
diicutied fome weighty points betore 
the tea entered. We had already 
learnt, that mils Primrofe gave fifteen 
ihillings a yard for her apron, and 
that the bought it from the fhop at 
the corner of Janiper ftreet.° Captain 
Makeweight had bruifed his fide by a 
fall inthe Artillery ground, his {word 
getting between his legs, and thereby 
Jayiag him fprawhag. Mr. Titus 
Oats, a country confin, had loft his 
turnips by the ly—Miits Tallboy had 
fprained her ancle, by climbing an 
apple-trec—Mrs. Poflet had been at 

r 


the Hackney affembly; and to be 
fure mifs Cardamum was the belle of 
the place, till the began dancing, 
and then fhe moved for all the world 
like a raw militia-man to the quick 
march—Or, faid the lady of the houfe, 
with a good-humoured fmile, lke an 
elephant upon hot bricks—Or (added 
my aunt) like St. Paul’s upon four 
wheels. The tea now arrived, and 
between the rattling of the cups, we 
had only time to fling in an obierva- 
tion or two like the chorus of a Greels 
play, when the perions of the dia- 
logue aretaking breath. We paffed a 
few itrictures upon the widow Scram- 
ble’s fourth marriage ; and after the 
removal of the tea-table, and a fhort 
review of our abfent neighbour’s con- 
duct, a general converfation took 
place, each addrefling the perfon who 
fat upon the neareit chair. My aunt 
in the mean time could not help 
glancing firft at the apron which had 
created a formed converfation, and 
then at her own, being confcious that 
fhe had given two and twenty fhil- 
lings a yard for every inch of her’s— 
Unfortunately, no one afked the price 
of it, and fhe found herfelf under the 
difacreeable neceffity of informing the 
company, unfolicited, that fhe bought 
it at the fame time when Mr. Hatch- 
penny fined for therif¥ ;—which is now 
feven years, come next lord-mayor’s- 
day. My aunt then took occafion 
to defcant upon the convenient fitua- 
tion of their fhop in the Borough ; to 
do the bufinefs of which, fhe obierved 
with fomeemphalis, they were ollived 
to keep four journeymen, peck and perch 
all the year round, one day with another. 
Happily I was at hand to explain to 
the company, which 1 did with great 
pleaiure, that the words peck and perch 
(a favourite metaphor with my aunt) 


were an allution to the inhabitant of 


a bird-cage, and meant nothing more 
than board and lodging. 

* How do you hike your neighbours 
the Hatchpennys?? faid mils Primrote, 
in 4 whifper to the lady of the houfe.—~ 
‘ They are monilroully entertaining,” 
jaid the other.— A diaiceue ef a cu- 

rious 
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tious nature then commenced, in 
which it was remarkable, that the one 
regularly began a fentence, and the 
other as regularly finifhed it. ¢ As 
for him (faid the firft) he’s a churlith 
old fool, with all the qualities of a 
bear’—* except his dancing,’ returned 
the other. —* She’s a great ceconomift, 
I hear’—* Yes, in every thing but 
her {peech.’—* She’s the envy of her 
neighbourhood, for her great pru- 
dence,’—* and her green pickles.’— 
* Her reputation, and her gown, are 
ever without fpot’—* The one becaufe 
fhe’s fo unreafonably ugly, and the 
other becaufe fhe takes {uch excellent 
care of it.? * She’s very nimble at 
cards’—‘ and, never having been de- 
tected in cheating, may be {fzid to 
have had a perpetual run of good 
luck.’—-How far this dialogue pro- 
ceeded, I know not, for our candle 
and lanthern ‘now called us to the 
peaceful abode of my uncle, whom, 
&pon our return, we found, contrary 


REMARKABLE 95 


T HE following defcription of filk, 

by the celebrated abbé Raynal, 
appears at firit fight one of the moft 
affected, and far fetched conceits, 
that ever flowed from the pen of a 
man of genius. ‘ Ouvrage de ce ver 
rampant, qui habille ’homme de 
feuilles d’arbres, élaborées dans fon 
fein ;’ but whatever may be the merit 
or demerit of the thought, it will not 
affect the abbé, as in the Diétionnaire 
d’ Anecdotes we may find the follow- 
ing Arabian proverb : ¢ Avec le temps 
et la patience, la feuillce du mirier 
devient fatin.’ 


When we confider the nice difinc- 
tions in language, and the particu- 
lar expreflions appropriated to certain 
things, it will feem almoit impofible 
to attain perfe&t accuracy in any 
tongue we have not been converfant 
with from our infancy. For example, 
what a variety of ways we have to 
fignify imprifonment, each of which 
is pariicularly fignificant of ‘ fome pe- 


to all the rules of domeftic felicity* 
fitting with one foot upon the hearth? 
and a bottle by his fide, which I 
ftrongly {ufpect’ to have contained 
fome of the right Herefordthire. 
Upon our entrance, the pofition of 
the foot was quickly altered, and the 
bottle placed in the cup-board. My 
aunt withdrew, in order to diveft her- 
felf of her fplendour, before the fup- 
per came, remarking pointedly e- 
nough, that the wear and sear of 
clothes in carving was amazing and 
prodigious. —The incidents of the 
next two hours were few, and thay 
be eafily told.—Stocks had, from the 
accounts of that evening, rifen one 
and a half, and my uncle’s cold was 
better.—At length, after a fhort dif- 
fertation upon the folly of mankind, 

and the extravagant demands of the 
Chelfea bun-makers, we recolle&ed 
that it was Saturday night, pulled of 
our floes, and retired to reft. 


INGULARITIES. 


culiar mode of it, and would be 2 
folecifm if applied to any other. A 
criminal is taken up, or apprebended. 
If kept for trial, he is committed ; if 
for punifbment, he is imprifoned: a fol- 
dier is confined, an officer is put under 
arreft, a debtor is arrejied: Similar as 
the two laft expreflions appear, what 
very different ideas are conveyed by 
fying Coo is arrefed, or 





The fenfations of heat and cold by 
no means originate entirely from what 
we cal] difference of climate; innu- 
merable other circumilances contri- 
bute to excite them. Algarotti ob- 
ferves, that when the French king 
fent fome mathem: iticians to meafure 
a degree under the polar circle, and 
the king of Spain fent others for the 
fame purpo fe to the Hine, to afcertein 
the true figure of the earth, who 
would have imagined, that thofe un- 
der the equator would fuiter moft by 
cold, and thofe under the arctic cir- 
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cle by heat ; and vet this was actually 
the cafe. The ccld cn the fummits 
of the Andes was intenfe, and the 
heat eccafioned by the length of the 


polar days, was hardiy to be borne. 


tthet 
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and the Roman catholi r 
bi:thed unde r. i is very re- 
age Ke 
maikavcie tn ne de fe ercants of 
that very (the prefent roya 
° oe a oe 1 "9 ; 
Pamyly) ki iG have Heen caiiec to the 
throne, to the exclufion of thofe of 
her brother, (among whom we may 
YD j fert kines of Sar- 
dinia, France, and Spain) for the 
direct ry ptrp viz. th 
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History and Antic 


"| HE ancient Grecks efecemed 
the table Hi eron € Ch ema, ora 
r - 3 - ¢ b 4 
picreg tinie 5, ayn Cie ms, 1 
Mian’ j . c. 
Plutarch, calls i¢ the altar of fricnd- 
Shi Mp sé i ad } il ity. 
The fr o ouerines they made to the 
rds, il a Shs ae ae ee Oe 
gC C tha Canc liveM API Tus 5 and 





nt the concleion of the feait, they 
poured out Jibations of wine. 

‘I hey we 
the m eal ull a part of the provifion 
had been otiered to the gods, in order 
tofanctify the whole. inven 
whofe impetuous ipirit was 
to the weakneis oi tupertbucn, would 
not eat when the ambefiadors of Aga- 
merinon diflurbed him at midnight, 
till he ordered his friend to make the 
oblation. 

Ulyifes 


Achiiles, 
not prone 








alfo, as Dr. Potter « 


ves 


from Athen-vus, when in ihe den ape 
Polyphemus, did not negle& this 


duty of pious gratitude. 

Dr. adds, that ¢ in 1 
tertainmenis of lato and Xenophon 
we find shtesliens made; and to tor- 
bear the mention of more exan 
the neglect of this duty was: nen 
a very great impiety, w hich none but 
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Four mie Ene 





e unwilling to partake of 
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There are two extraordinary in- 
ftances of predictions being fulfilled, 
where no {upernatural means can pof- 
fibly be fuppofed. ‘The firft is men- 
tioned by the learned bith nop of 
Freese in the preface to his fer- 
mons on Prophecy. It is part of a 
chorus in the Medea of Seneca. 


Venient annis 
Secula feris, qui bus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyique novos 
Deteget orbes. 


This is obvioufly fulfilled by the 
invention of che compafs, and the dif- 
covery of America. And in Dante’s, 
Purgatorio, is an exaé deicription of 
the appearance of the four flars near 


the { ath pole, and yct, Dante is 
lnown to ha ve written before the dif+ 
covery pe the {cuthern hemilphere. 


GRACE. 





Epic icurus and thofe ba worfhipped 

no gods at all, would be guilty of.’ 
} do not fee any reafon why thofe 

who, like Epicurys, retufe to honour 


God according to the digtates of na- 
tural gratitude, and the univerial 
practice of the polifhed people of the 
world, fhould not be numbered 
mong the difciples of Epicurus, and 
be fu ippofed, without any violation of 

charity, to fay in their hearts there is 
no Ged. 

I could produce a great number of 
examples from the claffics to prove 
that the dinner was feldom enjoyed 
without fome mode of confecration, 
even amoug thofe keathens to whom 
we are inciined to confider ourfelves 
as ercatly iuperior. And fhall thofe 
who cali themfelves Chriitians neg- 
leet this inflance cf piety? Efpecially 








etl aa aliaes, ede 

as Jelus Chritt has given many ex- 
an nples of it in the ofper. 2 and the 
people to whom it pleaied God pecu- 


liarly to reveal efele, practiied it 
from the earlielt antiquity. 1 men- 
tioned the pradiice of the polite 
heathens in the firit place, becauie I 
imagined this example woud have 

the 

















' the moft weight with thofe who chiefly 
value themfelves on politenefs, of 
‘which they fometimes confider the 
neglect of the graces at table, as an 
honourable teftimony. But I will 
now add fome examples from the 
practice of the Jews, which in this 
particular, have as much politenefs in 
them as thofe of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and ought to have much greater 
authority in a Chriitian country. 

The matter of the family among 
the Jews, as foon as the guetts or the 
family were feated, premifed a ge- 
neral admonition of prayers, and a 
confecration of the dinner preceded. 
The whole company then fung a 
hymn, which is extant in-a_ book, 
entitled the order of the bleffings and 
pfaims, and the matter then faid the 
following grace: * Bleffed be the 
Lord our God, the king of the uni- 
verfe, who feedeth the “world by his 
goodnefs, and by his grace and mercy 
giveth nourifhment to all flelh; by 
whoie bounty, it cometh to pafs that 
food never yet hath failed, neither 
will fail his creatures. Itis he alone 
who giveth exiitence to all things, 
and preferveth them, and doth good 
to all, and giveth food to every be- 
ing that he hath created. Bleffed 
be thou, O Lord, who feedeft all 
things.’ 

He then confecrated the wine and 
bread in a form fimiiar to the pre- 
ceding. This longer procefs was, 
however, only obferved at formal din- 
ners, and on iolenin occafions, a 
thorter being ufed on common days : 


and it is recorded that the mafter of 


the houfe faid grace before meat, and 
one of the guelts returned thanks. 
Perhaps it would be too great a re- 
finement to fuppofe that the bufinels 
of returning thanks for a dinner {up- 
plied at his expence, was declined by 
the mafter from motives of delicacy. 
Sometimes, however, the malter re- 
turned thanks, and the company made 
arefponfe. ‘The matter faid, let us 


return thanks to God, becauie we 
have eaten of the creatures which be- 
Icnged. to hin; and the 


gueits re- 
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fponded immediately, let God be 
prailed, of whofe blefiings we have 
eaten, and by whofe bouaty we live. 

‘The primitive Coriitians, imitating 
the example of the Jews, and more 
particularly of our Saviour, were 
itrict in the performance of thole pi- 
ous duties which coniecrated the ta- 

le, and in returning thank: rod 





tu G 
for the “ iu. op! v of neceif: ry iof- 
tenance. Chrytos iom frequently men- 
tions the benedidtion of the ta ble made 
ule of by the monks in & 
the lierealen of the Grex 
the whole form of the benediction ts 
thus delcribed : 

Before the dinner is placed upon 
the table, the hundredth and forty- 
fifth pialm is read aloud, ard it no 
fooner is ferved up, than the pricit 
repeats, O Cartit, our Gad, bleis Our 
neat and drink ; for thou art 
now and for ever more. Amen. 


after i 





ble: 





hi 
A . 
having talted it, they all rite 
up and fay, blefled art thou, O God, 
who nitieit us and feedeti us from our 
youth ; thou who giveti fuod to ali 
fielh, fill our hearts with joy and 

gladneds, that, always being fatisfied, 
we may abound in every go: id works 
in Chrift Jetus our Lord, with whom, 
tothee, be glory, and honour, poww- 

er, and worthip, together with the 
Holy Ghoit. Amen. After dinner, 
the followi ng is the form of thankf- 
giving ; glory to thee, thou hx: aly one, 
glory to thee, O king; fince thou 
hat given us ‘ood to our comfort and 
joy, fill us alfo with the Holy Gaott, 
that we may be found acce ptable in 
thy fieht, and not athamed whea thou 
thalt render to every one according 
to his works. Then the hundredth 
and twenty-fecond piaim is re 
after whi ich As thou wait ; I rete nt in 
the midit of thy ¢ lifciples witie ar fay- 
per, O thou Sav four, vive 1g 
peace, fo come alio to us and fave us. 
Thea follows a part of the twenty- 
fecond pfalm, ‘The poor fail eat 
and be filled, they hell praiie the 
Lord who feek him,’ to the end. 
Kyrie Zleifon, Lord have mercy up: 

us, The whole concindes with this 
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little prayer: bleffed be God, who 
hath pitied and fed us with his rich 
gifts; may we enjoy his grace and 
loving kindnefs now and for ever- 
more. Amen. 

I imagine that the whole of this 
long grace was only ufed on extra- 
ordinary occafions: but there is no 
doubt but a part of it conftituted the 
daily formulary of confecration and 
gratitude. 

Far be it from me to recommend a 
prolixity approaching to that of the 
Greek church, or to that of the col- 
lege graces, as efiablithed by our 
pious anceftors, who, according to 
the complaints of the hungry fcholars, 


ufed to infift on long graces, and at 
the fame time give but fhort com- 
mons. I think jong prayers on fuch 
occafions. particularly unfeafonable. 
But I have produced thefe examples 
to fhew that the table has been con- 
fidered by all people, from the earlieft 
ages, as a facred thing, and that they 
have ever thought it expedient to 
fanctify a meal by a previous confe- 
cration of the food, and a fubfequent 
act of thankfgiving for the refrefh- 
ment received. J infer, from the an- 
tiquity and univerfality of the practice, 
its propriety. It could not have been 
fo ancient and univerfal, unlefs it had 
been alfo right and reajonable. 


REFLECTIONS on PLURALITIES. 


[From a Volume of Difcourfes, by 


Halilead, 


HE anfwer of John of France to 

his nobles, when they earneltly 
importuned him, for many reafons of 
flate, not to return to his imprifon- 
ment in England, is always fpoken 
of as one of the moit beautiful traits 
in modern hiitory; * If integrity,’ 
faid he, ‘ were banibhed by all the reft 
of the world, it ought to be found in 
the words aud actions of kings.’ The 
anfwer was of rank, equal to the 
man ; but, furely, it is no lefs fuit- 
able, no lefs becoming, no lefs ef- 
fentially necetiary in the mouth and 
actions of a minifler of Jefus Chrift. 
Generofity, difinteretlednefs, andcon- 
tempt of the things of this world, 
Ought to conflitute our characters : 
we ought to be willing to {ubmit to 
fome temporary inconvenience, for 
the fake of advancing the credit of 
our matter. How then can we de- 
fcend {o low as to feek for fuperflnities 
by fomething very oppolite to {impli- 
city of cond, and in the very re- 
verfe of that ieif-denial we recom- 
mend ; ‘ Having fuod and raiment,’ 
the decencies, not the elegancies of 
life, we ought to be content,’ and 
thankful. A life cf fludy, and piety, 
and ulefulnels, is mott effectually cul- 
tivated by a moderate enjoyment of 


the late Rev. Mr. Difney, Vicar of 


in Efiex.] 


the things of this world: for a too 
great fulnefs of bread is oftentimes a 
curfe, as well ia the ufe, as in the 

manner in which it is procured. 
Thefe are truths, of which I am 
well aflured by the obfervations which 
I have aiready made in life. I have 
not often found a clergyman more 
mortified in his {pirit, and more dili- 
gent in his vocation, by his becom- 
ing fo rich as to be, what is calied, 
greatly above the world. For then 
engagements of another nature begin 
to appear neceflary, and many other 
employments encroach upon his pro- 
per funGiion. Independence is in- 
deed greatly defirable, and even laud- 
abie in the defire: but that is rather 
to be found in frugality and abiti- 
nence, than fought tor in the abund- 
ance of the world. The providence 
of God is better for us than our bef 
care for ourfelves ; Jet us only prac- 
tile virtue, and truft in him, and we 
thall not feel want. Let the man who 
is withing for another living, rife up 
immediately, and vifit the fick and 
the afilicted of that, of which he hath 
already pofiefion : that employment 
will give bim other thoughts, and 
God’s bleifing. Let him afk himfelf, 
if there are no ignorant or vicious 
perions 
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perfons within his prefent cure, upon 
whom he may exercife his fuperfluous 
attention. Ifhe is in want, let him 
retrench fome unneceflary expence : 
let him cultivate his glebe with his 
own hands, rather than filch a reve- 
nue from another’s. Let him recol- 
leét, in the hour of his defpondency, 
how many of his poorer brethren are 
unprovided for with one benefice: 
and, if he has either humility, or hu- 
manity, he may give a better current 
to his meditations. 

May we ftudy, therefore, to fit 


On the Terms INVEN 


Nvention, w-th refpeét to the arts 

of defign, as well as poetry, is 
fometimes confidered, or at leaft 
talked of, as a fpecies of real inipi- 
ration; whereas, according to my 
idea of it, Invention is nothing more 
than that power by which we are ca- 
pable of calling up into one view, 
and at the faine time attending to a 
variety of ideal objeéts, which are 
retained and held together in the 
memory, either by their own natural 
conne¢tions, or by artificial ones, for 
our occafional ufe ; and in execution 
of the fine arts, they are diilerently 
felected and arranged by the imagi- 
nation, under the guidance of vur 
judgment and tafte. The powers of 
Invention in the arts, mut, therefore, 
be exactly in proportion to the greater 
ftock of agreeable ideas we have been 
capable of laying up, and the greater 
number of connections which we have 
initituted as the means of recatling 
them, in order to compofe agreeable 
forms or pictures, or aflemblages of 
harmonious founds, for the entertain- 
ment of the eye or ear. It might be 
a ufeiul digreffion to enlarge upon 
this fubjeét of affociations in a moral 
light. I might point out to you what 
neceffity there is for caution in the 
forming our ideal connections, fince 
much not only of the amufement, but 
of the virtue and credit, and fub- 
ftantial happinefs of life, may depend 
upon the train in which our ideas are 
dupoicd to follow ; and particularly 
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ourfelves for the work of our mafter, 
rather than to engrofs the lucrative 
offices in his church? We fhall one 
day, perhaps, not lament that we 
were in fo private a ftation: the hour 
is rolling on with a filent, though a 
fteady pace, when, if our trufts and 
our revenues have been confiderable, 
as confiderable a return of labour and 
duty will be expected : when we muft 
e anfwerable for the talents we have 
received ; when, not the meafure, but 
the application of them will be re- 
warded by our Lord jefus Chriit. 


TION and TASTE. 


as thefe connections lead us to the 
choice of our acquaintance, and the 
objects of our purfuits;-but this I 
have not time for at prefent; let me 
only obierve, by the way, to affitt 
you in forming a judgment of men’s 
different characters, and to conduct 
yourfelf with reipeé& to their ruling 
principles—'That the man of wit is 
direcied in his opinions, and influ- 
enced by thofe objects chiefly, whofe 
adjoinment entertains his fanciful imae 
gination ; the miler is fearcely’ more 
biaffed by his fordid intereit than the 
man of wit by ttriking and uncom- 
mon images ; and however agreeable 
he may be in converfation, his judge 
ment and his friendfhip are in gene- 
ral not to be relied on. The man of 
humour has his opinions influenced 
by thofe objects which are conneéted 
by oppolitien ; and ridicule with him 
is made the teft of juiiice, honour, 
and integrity; in fhort, of every 
thing. ‘fhe mar of tafle is fwayed 
by elegance, which, as it is in unig 
fon with virtue, {uch a one is truly 
amiable : the man of rigid judgment, 
has often an appearance of feverity 
and morofenefs, but his ideas are con- 
nected by truth, and there is an in- 
tegrity in his conduct, which is above 
deception. The man of genius, 


whole ideas are connected by ele. 
gance, or truth or contraft, or agree- 
able novelty, is apt to be various in 
his condutt, but in general he may 
be depended on ; nor ts it to be won- 

; dered 
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dered at, confidering the fuperiority 
which fuch numerous connections mutt 
give him over the reft of the world, 
if in ruder or enthufiaftic ages he was 
confidered as owiag that {uperiority 
of invention, which diftinguifhes him 
in fo extraordinary a manner, to the 
inftructions of fome genius or atten- 
dant {fpirit : thefe times indeed have 
been long pait, and yet inttead of the 
plain account above given of a power, 
which no man who looks attentively 
into his own mind can be a itranger 
to, we have been told, in the preface 
to Frefnoy’s Art of Painting, that 
* Invention is a mufe, being pofleffed 
of the other advantages common to 
her filters, and being warmed by the 
fire of Apollo, is raifed higher than 
the reit, and fhines with a brighter 
and more glorious flame.’ This is 
the principle paflage you wanted to 
have put into fuch plain terms as 
would throw light upon the enquiry ; 
and I muft own I am {urprifed that fo 
great a man as Mr. Dryden could 
fatisfy him(elf, or think to impofe 
upon his readers, by fuch metaphori- 
cal nonfenfe ; but thus the imagina- 
tion very often ilill continues to be 
addreffed upon this fubjeét, in paint- 
ed words, without any determinate 
meaning ; and wherever it is treated 
of, you are generally fet down juft 
where you were taken up, without 
having made the leait advance toward 
a knowledge of what wants fo little 
explanation, when fimply and un- 
metaphorically confidered. 

By taite, the other article of your 
enquiry, is properly to be underitood 
that power of the mind, whofe pro- 
vince is the difcernment and relith of 
whatever is elegant, or of whatever 
is beautiful, as beauty or as elegance 
belongs either to particular ideas, 
and to objects confidered fingly, or 
otherwife to the arrangement and dif- 
pofition of a number of them. It is 
by this ability of the mind, therefore, 
that we are capable of ielecting from 
our ideas called up by the invention, 
thofe which may be combined, fo as 
to form new or beautiful, or {ublime 
images and pictures in the fancy. 


You may urge, perhaps, that the 

idea of beauty is abfolutely undeter- 

mined, being entirely dependent up- 

on cuftom and fafhion. This is true 

only to a certain degree, and the 

pleafures of mental taite, like thofe 

of the palate, have their foundation 

notwithitanding, in our common feel- 

ings and perceptions, as they were 

conftituted by a law of nature, to 

make certain and determined impref- 

fions ; but the ftrengelt natural teel- 

ings, we know, may be oppofed, and 

in fome meafure altered: and that 

every power implanted in our conli- 

tution, may be improved by culture, 

as it may be debaled by the abufe or 

negleét of it, is equally evident ;_per- 

fectum nihil eft, faith Quiatilian, nifi 

ubi Natura cura juvetur ; nor is this 

more diftinguifhable in any thing, I 

believe, than in tafte, of which, 

either what is beautitul or elegant, or 
at leaft what is fuppofed to be fo in 
fome degree, is always the object ; 
but we never heard of the toad or the 
bat being any where admired for their 
refpective beauties, or of the gold- 
finch, on the contrary, being any 
where difliked for its uglinefs. Waith- 
out fixing upon particulars, there are, 
doubtlefs, fome forms which are na- 
terally conftituted by the Creator of 
the world, to be pleafing or difguiting 
to our fight, independent upon the 
ideas of advantage or of danger we 
receive from them ; as there are fome 
founds naturally agreeable or dil- 
agreeable to the ear, and our minds 
were in like manner reciprocally 
adapted to receive delight or uneafi- 
nefs from their prefence ; fome par- 
ticular avimals, for initance, are uni- 
verfally confidered as handfome, ei- 
ther in form or colour, and others as 
univerfally denominated ugly: now 
what is univerfal, could not poffibly 
have its origin in fafhion or caprice : 
the mott {ceptical perion living muit 
grant that fome forms are univerfally 
allowed at Jeait to be more handfome 
than others; which neceflarily implies 
the exiftence of a natural principle in 
the mind, as a ftandard to which they 
may be referred. You will excute 
Ae 




















me for enlarging upon the obferva- 
tion :—if beauty of form had been as 
neceflary in the animal world, as a 
fitnefs, fymmetry, or a proportion of 
parts, the inelegant forms of fome 
creatures would not have found a place 
in it. Had none but beautiful forms 
been animated, there would have been 
a gap in this part of the creation ; 
but beautiful or otherwife, they all 
ftand in the fame relation to God: 
and, doubtlefs, the fcale of beauty, 
as well as of active excellence in ani- 
mal, life, was eftabliihed, and as 
equally adjufted by his wifdom and 
goodnefs for the perfection of the uni- 
verfe. 

What is true of the animal world 
in this refpect, might in like manner 
be affirmed of the inanimated parts of 
it: the forms in each are infinite, 
and beauty and deformity both in the 
one and the other appear contrafted, 
if not blended together. One end of 
God in this vifible creation, was cer- 
tainly the delight of his creatures, of 
which the meaneft reptile has un- 
doubtedly its fhare, proportioned to 
its faculty of difcernment ; and could 
we in this prefent lite, as it is po‘lible 
we may hereafter, take in the general 
face of nature at one view, we fhould 
difcern that even the moit difcordant 
parts of this globe which we inhabit, 
when feparately and unconnectedly 
furveyed, have all of them a direct 
fubordinate relation to the beauty, 
harmony, and perfetion of the whole; 
but limited as our prefent faculties 
are, the moft contracted view may 
difcover fuch a regulated variety in 
the conftruction of every thiag around 
us, as feems evidently deiigned to 
engage our attention for the furthers 
ance of our knowledge, while it in- 
fpires us with a portion of pleafure 
and fatisfaction, as an encourage- 
ment in the purfuit of it, and a re- 
ward for 11s attainment: how variety 
and pleaiure are conneéted as caufe 
and effe&, muitremain afecret; but 
it is evident, that variety under cer- 
tain reilrictions as the immediate caufe 
of that we call besuty, feems princi- 
pally defigned to lead us on to {ci- 
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ence ; the thought might be purfued, 
but I am writing a letter, not a 
treatife. 

It may, however, be farther ob- 
ferved here, that had man been framed 
without a fenfe of beauty or elegance, 
(terms, which, by the way, I do not 
underftand as fynonymous,) he would 
have experienced a want of innocent 
amufements for the neceffary folace 
of life, (exclufive of its incitement to 
knowledge,) and yet to have had 
this fenfe or talle of beauty abjolutely 
unalterable like his fenfe or percep- 
tion of truth, muit, in many initances, 
have conitituted pofitive diitrefs, with- 
out diftinGtion, and without remedy : 
it was, therefore, upon this account, 
proper and requifite for man in his 
prefent tate, to fupport him under 
the labours of life, and as 2 balance 
to their weight and prefiure, that he 
fhould have a natural diucernment of 
beauty implanted in him, with a plea- 
fure annexed to its perception ; yet 
fo wifely is it ordered, at the fame 
time, that ufe and habit we find, 
notwithitanding this natural appoint- 
ment, foon reconcile us to the fight 
of objects which are entirely devoid 
of beauty, either in their form, or 
colouring, or di(poiition—reconcile 
us at leaft fo far, as to prevent a 
painful difguit; nay, fo flexible is 
this faculty iu the kiad determination 
of Providence for our happinefs, that 
we at lait give the preference even in 
point of beauty, to thofe cuitoms, 
and are difpofed to think thofe ob- 
jects we are abfolut-iy obliged to be 
long converiant with, the moit agree- 
able, though they were abjolutely dif- 
agreeable to the eye at frit; juft as 
the natural diftinction of our grofs 
corporeal tafte by the palate, goes 
oa through a {late of indifference, to 
a fondnefs for thofe particular fla- 
vours, which were originally difagreee 
abie, and even nauieous; but, on 
the contrary, it is worthy of our ob- 
fervation, and it demands cur ipecial 
gratitude, that whatever is once found 
agreeable to our tafle, either of food 
or elegance, never becomes pofitively 
difagrecable to us afterward from 
culom, 
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cuftom, unlefs it be by accident, or 
is owing to fome imprudence or abufe. 

Upon the whole, then, a good 
tafte, in the metaphorical fenfe, I 
prefume, for I do not pretend here 
to demonftrate, may be faid to be 
that ability of mind, by which we 
are enabled to diflinguifh and to re- 
lifh whatever is beautiful or excellent 
in art or nature, confidered fingly : 
or whatever elegance arifes from a 
jut arrangement of objects, which in 


themtelves’ are not difagreeable. Ie 
procures us a refined f{pecies of fen- 
fual enjoyment in the pleafures of the 
fight and hearing, by far above the 
grofler pleafures of the other fenfes ; 
but our good tafte is moft delighted 
with fuch pictures as are formed by 
the power of the poet’s fancy, when 
they have a tendency to gratify our 
innate love of virtue, juitice, and 
humanity, together with our love of 
beauty. 


Remarkable Circumftances obferved at Atoui, in the Pacific Ocean. 
[{ From Captain Portlock’s Voyage round the World. ] 


Remarkable circumftance, re- 

lated by Mr. Goulding, a vo- 
lunteer in the fervice, fhews the great 
regard the natives have for their dogs: 
in walking a confiderable way along 
the fhore, he met with an Indian and 
his wife ; fhe had two puppies, one 
at each breaft: the oddity of the cir- 
cumftance induced him to endeavour 
to purchafe one of them, which the 
woman could not, by all his perfua- 
fions or temptations, be induced to 
part with ; but the fight of fome nails 
had fuch powerful atiractions upon the 
man, that he infilled upon her parting 
with one of them; at lait, with every 
fign of real forrow, fhe did, giving 
it at the fame time an affectionate em- 
brace. Although he was at this time 
a confiderabie way from the fhip, the 
woman would not part with him till 
they arrived where the boat was lying 
to take him on board, and jut upon 
his quitting the fhore, fhe very car- 
neftly intreated to have it once more 
before they parted; upon his com- 
plying with which, fhe immediately 
placed it at the breaft, and after fome 
time returned it to him again. 

At my requeft, two chiefs that were 
on board from Wymoa, exerciled 
with their {pears ; the dexterity and 
aftonifhing expertnefs thewn by them, 
wonderfully furprized every one oa 
board: one of them, whcfe name 
was Na-maate-e-rac, thatis, dlind of 
one eye, is a well-made mon, about 5 
feet 6 inches high ; and though he ap- 
pears to be a perien of very little pro- 
perty, is yet much refpeclec, and his 

2 


company courted by all the principal 
men of the ifland. I fuppofe the at- 
tention paid him proceeds from his 
having been, and ftill remaining, a 
great warrior : the lofs of his eye, one 
informed me, he met with in battle by 
a itone flung from a fling; but this 
accident does not prevent him from 
being a moft expert warrior ; his man- 
ner of exercifing gave us fufficient 
proofs to the contrary. He took his 
ftand about three or four yards from 
the cabin-dodr, unarmed; the other 
perfon ftood at about eight or ten yards 
diitance from him, provided with five 
fpears; upon the fignal being given 
for commencing action, a {pear was 
thrown with the utmott force at Na- 
maa-te-e-rae, which he avoided by a 
motion of the body, and caught it as 
it paffed him by the middle: with this 
ipear he parried the reit without the 
leaft apparent concern; he then re- 
turned the {pears to his adverfary, 
and armed himfelf with a Pa-ho-a3s 
they were again thrown at him, and 
again parried with the fame eafe. One 
of the {pears tlruck a confiderable way 
into the buik-head of the cabin, and 
the barbed part was broken off in en- 
ceavouring to get it out. ‘The re- 
markable couluefs he fhewed at the 
time the {pears were caft at him, 
proved at once his courage and ex- 
pertnels. All who were {peétators of 
the fight, fhuddered at the danger he 
feemed expofed to, and were atto- 
nifhed to fee with what eafe he parried 
every thing that was calt at him. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Numes. LIL. 


On ELECTRICITY. 


The caufe is fecret, but th’ 


HE phenomena of elettricity are 
fo various, fo brilliant, and fo 
remote from the appearances under 
wae nataral bodies are commonly 
prefented to our obfervation, that, at 
the ‘fame time that they amufe the 
fuperfitial, and excite the attention 
of the moft incurious obferver, they 
are adapted to exercife the faculties 
of the moft intelligent philcfopher, in 
the inveftigation of their cauies and 
relations. ‘The number and variciy 
of the experiments that have been 
made in this branch of philofophy, 
within our own times, is re 
The {carcity of obfervations made ia 
the preceding ages, and even ie our 
immediate predeceffors, on a fubject 
which has proved fo fruitful in our 
hands, is almoft equally furprifing. 
From the time of Thales the Milefian, 
who flourifhed about 640 years before 
Chrift, and Theophraitus, the diici- 
ple of Ariftotle, who lived about 300 
years alter, down to the roeud ad 
the laft century, all that had b 
faid, or that was known of delle, 
might be contained within the com- 
pais of a primer. Even the more 
modern writers of general fyitems of 
natural philofophy either neglected 
it, or thruit the little which they had 
to fay concerning it into fome obicure 
corner of their work, and uader other 
articles ; not deeming i it of fufficient 
importance to give it a feparate place. 
Within the laft feventy years, how- 
ever, various aiiuling, interelting, 
and important phanomena have been 
obferved ; and thefe have given rife 
¢0 a variety of reafonings and theories. 


Caufa latet, vis eft notiffima. 


OvipD. 


effe& is known. Apovison. 
The extenfivenefs. moreover, of this 
branch of knowledge, with iegard to 
the relatian which it now bears to 
many of the other fciences, is not lefs 
worthy of obfervation. Down to the 
times even of Boyle and Newton, 
oletirictey had been folcly emvloved 
in attracting and repelli ing fraws and 
chaff: in our days it his ex: ended its 
influence even into the atmolphcric 
rezions, and has formed conne‘tiogs 
with almoft every branch of natural 
philofophy. It has even foared fo 
high as to court an alliance with phy- 
fical aftronomy, and has had the con- 
fidence even to putia a claim, which 
may perhaps, one day be allowed, of 
having a thare in the production of 
fome of the grandeft phenomena in 
nature. 
Yhe term el:Gricity is derived from 
GARI Eby the Greck 1 name for amber ; 
a yellow tranfparent fubftance whi¢h 
has been very anciently oblerved to 
poffets ; when rubbed, the property of 
n attracting light bodies; infomuch 
that Thales of Miletus concluded 
hence, chat it was animated *. The 
term cle2ricity is now applied, not 
Oniy to the power of attracting light 
bodies inherent in amber, but to 
other fimilar powers, and their vari- 
ons efieéts, in whatever bodies they 
refide, or to whatever bodies they 
may be communicated.—In a word, 
by eledricity, or elecPrical force, 16 un- 
deritood, not only that power or pre- 
perty, which the ancieats obferved in 
amber and the lyncprius lapis, or 
tourmalin, but which agate, je’, teal- 
ing-wax, glafs, and a variety of 


* Amber is alfo brought, by friction, to yield light pretty copioufly in ihe dark; 


and henge it is reckoned among the native 


prod ng 


bh other 
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other fubftances, called elerics*, are 
now known to poffefs, of attracting 
light bodies, &c. when excited b 

heat or friétion ; and which is alfo 
capable of being communicated, in 
particular circumitances, to other bo- 
dies: and the fcience of eleétricity 
is that part of natural philofophy ; 
which propofes to inveftigate the na- 
ture and etiects of this power, and of 
other fimilar powers conneéted with 
it. 
Thus we find, that electricity was 
indebted to the ancients for little 
more than its name, which it ftill re- 
tains, and which, although very in- 
adequate to the prefent ftate of this 
branch of knowledge, was fufficiently 
expreflive of the little which they 
knew concerning it. The father of 
modern elettricity appears to have 
been Dr. Gil’ «:, cwhor of an ex- 
cellent treatic, Do Magnete, pub- 
lithed in 16-9. who gieatly augment- 
ed the iift o: clecirical bodies. ‘This 
was increaie.i abou: a century after- 
ward, by Mr. Loyie, who obferved 
Jame new circumftances concerning 
eleétrical attraction. [lis contempo- 
rary, Otto Guericke, the ‘cc!cbrated 
jnventor of the air-puup, sirlt took 
notice of the mutual repulfion of bo- 
dies eleétrified, and of the light and 
found exhibited by excited eleGrics. 
The illuftrious Newton’ was content 
with a few experiments, from which 
jt appeared, that excited glafs at- 
tracted light bodies on the fide oppo- 
fite to that on which it was rubbed. 
Jn 1709, Mr. Kawkfbee, by mcans 
of his glafs globes, as well as thofe 
of fealing-wax aud rofn, obferved 
many new and firiking phenomena. 


@ Elefirics are thofe fubftances, in which the eleétric fluid is 
cited, and accumulated, without tianiinitting it, and cherefor ad 
in oppofition to ¢con..udtors, whecl are cailed nun-elecirics. 
called e/+trics per fe, and original eleérics. 
as to exhibit the eleétrical appearances of arcra&ting and repe: 
a fpak of Vght, attened by a (nspp ng noile, and yield’: 


fatvon of’ which refembles that of 
tha’ of phofphorus, 'e ther by frig 


pouring — ne'nc!ted fubitance into anoti.r. 


are capab.e of .ece\ving and traniinitting the eleStric virtue. 
troduced by Di. Delagulias. For a lut of 
on Electricity. nen 

cu 4 5 


@ ipaier’s «web drawn o% 
on, or by heating and coving, or by melung, 
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Mr. Grey, about twenty years after, 
firft difcovered, that the eleétric vir- 
tue might be communicated from ex- 
cited electrics to non-eleétrics in con- 
tact with them. ~'To him, likewife, 
and to his friend Mr. Wheeler, we 
are indebted for the important dif- 
covery of infulating bodies, by which 
the electricity communicated to them 
is detained and preferved, and which 
laid the foundation of almoft all the 
fubfequent difcoveries, M. du Fay, 
intendant of the French king’s gar- 
dens, next made a capital difcovery ; 
that of the two fpecies of electricity, 
which he denominated the vitreous 
and refinous, from the principal fub- 
ftances to which they refpectively be- 
long: the characteriftic of which two 
kinds is, that bodies, poffeffed of one 
of them, repel all other bodies, whofe 
electricity is of the fame fpecies with 
their own, and attraét all bodies pof- 
feffed of the other fpecies. M. du 
Fay alio, accompanied by the abbé 
Nollet, firft perceived the eleétric 
fpark ; and the abbe, in his ¢ Legons 
de Phyfigue,’ declares, * that he fhall 
never forget the furprife which the 
firit electrical fpark that was ever 
drawn from the human body, excited 
both in M. du Fay and himfelf. In 
Mr. Grey’s experiments, fubfequent 
to this, we find the origin of metallic 
infulated conduétors, and the firft ob- 
ervation of the pencil of rays per- 
ceived at thetr pointed « xtremities. 
Ele&ricity, however, did not make 
any rapid progreis till atter the year 
1743, when the ufe of globes was 
again introduced by the German phi- 
lofophers ; tubes or», after the ume 
cf Hawkfbee, bein: inade ufe of in 
vale of being ex 
non-conductors, 
irics are like wile 
They are capa. t being excite, fo 
» jwht bodies, 
i current oi 
ihe face, and a fmet! bke 
atd 
Condudtors Genote thofe fubiiances, © high 
Thefe terms were firit m- 
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electrical experiments. By the fize 
and number of their globes, the Ger- 
mans excited a prodigious power of 
ele&tricity. The ftrength of the fim- 
ple eleétric fparks was increafed to 
fuch a degree, that they were felt 
from a man’s head to his foot, and 
{mall birds were killed by them. But 
the moft furprifing effeét preduced by 
the German machines, was the ac- 
cenfion of inflammable bodies by the 
electric fpark, in 1744, by Dr. Lu- 
dolf of Berlin, who kindled, by its 
means, the vitriolic xther. Dr. 
Watfon, in England, about this pe- 
riod, fired {pirits confiderably diluted, 
diftilled vegetable oils, refinous fub- 
ftances, and gunpowder. He fet fire 
to the factitious air produced by the 
folution of iron in diluted fpirit of vi- 
triol, which; when it did not find a 
teady paflage out of the mouth of 
the flafk in which it was contained, 
was kindled throughout its whole ca- 
pacity, with an explofion equal to 
that of a large piftol. He likewife 
fired fpirit of wine by a drop of cold 
water, and afterward even by ice. 
But the moit amazing of all the 
electrical difcoveries was the Leyden 
phial, fo called from the place in 
which it was made; in1746, by Mr. 
Cuneus, a native of Leyden, as he 
was repeating fome experiments of 
Meffieurs Muichenbroeck and Alla- 
mand; or, as others fay, by Mr. 
Mutchenbroeck himfelf, who firft felt 
the fhock; as he was ufing an iron 
cannon, fufpended on filk lines, for 
a conduétor. Dr. Pricitley, in his 
admirable Hiftory of Electricity, gives 
an account of the defcriptions which 
thofe who firft felt the electric thock, 
gave of it, while they were under 
the influence of the panic it occa- 
fioned. ‘Mr. Mufchenbroeck,’ fays 
he, ‘ who tried the experiment with 
a very thin glafs bowi, fays, in a 
letter to M. Reaumur, which he wrote 
foon after the experiment, that ne felt 
himfelf {truck in his arms, fhoulders, 
and breait, fo that he loft his breath, 
and was two days before he recovered 
from the efiecis of the blow and the 
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terror. He adds, that he would not 
take a fecond fhock for the kingdom 
of France.’—Other electricians have 
defcribed the fame terrors ; and their 
defcriptions, in the prefent advanced 
ftaie of eleétricity, may appear ex- 
aggerated. But we may, in fome 
meafure, account for this, by confider- 
ing that they were under the influence 
of the furprife and terror excited by a 
new 2nd unexpeded feeling, of a very 
peculiar kind, produced by a feem- 
ingly inadequate caufe, lurking in a 
tumbler of water. The fenfation 
caufed by the eleétric fhock is, in- 
deed, a perfect unique; and every 
change or commotion perceived in 
the body for fome time after the fhock 
thus circumftanced, might be attri- 
buted naturally enough by a timorous 
perfon, although ever fo well ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of 
ele&tricity already known, or the laws 
already eftablifhed, to fome fecret 
and unaccountable operations of this 
invifible and myfterious agent ; part 
of which, on this new and ftrange 
modification of it, might be fufpected; 
on its diflodgment from the tumbler, 
to have only changed its quarters, 
and to be ftill lying in ambuth, and 
playing its pranks with the body ; 
or, at leait, to have permazently dif- 
compofed and ruffled fome of the 
fibres, in its rapid paffage through it. 
Even at this day, the marvellous air 
of this experiment is not fo far dimi- 
rufhed by frequent repetitions, but 
that it fill throws a fimilar delufion 
on many ; who are thereby induced 
to think that they feel the effets of 
the electric fhock for fome time after 
it bas been given; and few receive 
it without fome degree of perturba-~ 
tion.—* It was this aftonifhing ex- 
periment,’ Dr. Priefiley obferves, 
‘that gave an eclat to electricity. 
Every body was eager to fee, and, 
notwithftanding the terrible account 
that was reported of it, to feel 
the fenfation produced by it. It 
is to this day juiily viewed with afto- 
nifhment by tue molt profound clec- 
tricians : for though fome remarkable 

ihz phano- 
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phenomena of it have been excel- 
lently accounted for by Dr. Franklin, 
and otters, fill much remains to be 
done, and, in many refpecis, the 
‘crcumftances attending it are itil in- 
explicable. 

In 1747, Dr. Watfon made a va- 
riety of noble experiments, with a 
view of afcertaining the dilance to 
which tke electric thock could be car- 
ried, and the velocity with which it 
moves. In the rit of thefe, the fhoek 
Was given, aad fpirits kindled, by 
electric fire which had beca conveyed 
through the Thames. In a fubfequeut 
experiment, the feniible infiantineity 
of the motion of the clectric uid was 
direGily afcertained by an obferver, 
who, though in the fame room with 
the chareed phial, was at the fame 
time in the middle of an eleétric cir- 
cuit of two miles, and /e/: himfeif 
fhocked, «t the fame initant that he 
fawy the phial difchareed. Another 
important diicovery by Dr. Watfon 
was, that the elafs globes and tubes 
did not contain within themfelves the 
ele&ric Quid which appeared on their 
excitation, but drew it from the earth 
and the bodies contiguous to the rub- 
ber, and in contact with it. Mr. 
Wilton appears to have made the fame 
oblervation. yer. Wation likewife 
difcovered, what Dr. Pranklin had obd- 
jerved about the fame time in Ame- 
rica, the p/as and minus ftates of elec- 


lo Bis 
trified bodies 
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This imple principle of the pws 
and minus, or the pofiiive and 2 CYELIVE 


tates of the electric matter in bodies, 
became, in the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
is fruitful (if we make allowance “r 
the diitcrent nature and importance 
of the fubject) as the principle of 
wniverfal attraciion in thofe of New- 
ton. By the application of it, the 
eyden phial, witch had hitherto 
eemed with myttery and contradic- 
tion, had its mot glaring incon- 
fiitencies reconciled and accounted for 
in the moll imple manner. The 
dottor fhewed, that m the a&t of 
elecirization, one fide of the phial 
(the infide, for inftance) wis elec- 
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trified fo/itively ; that is, had an ad- 
ditional quantity of the elediric fluid 
thrown upon it; and that the other 
fide was electrified negatively ; that 
is, was deprived of an equal quantity ; 
and that the effect of that operation 
was not an increafe of the quantity of 
elettrie fire in the phial, but folely a 
change produced in the fituation of 
the xiral quantity of electric fnatter 
belonging to it. 

Dy, Franklia’s important difcovery 
of the identity of lightning, and ‘the 
eleciric fire, I mentioned in my Jatt 
paper, ‘This is one of the few capi- 
tal difcoveries in ele@ricity, for which 

ye are not at all indebted to chance, 
but to one of thofe bold and happy 
firetches of thought, in confequence of 
wivch thofe gigantic firides are made 
in fcience, which diftinguifh geniuffes 
of a fuperior order. By this intereit- 
ing and important difcovery, (* the 
greaieft, perhaps,’ fays Dr. Prieftley, 
‘that has been made in the whole 
compais of philofophy fince the time 
of fir Ifzac Newton,’} we have it now 
in our power, by a fimple and cheap 
apparatus, to direct the courfe of the 
hitherio ixzewitadle fulmen, and there- 
by, with refpect to buildings at leaft, 
to deprive it of its power of hurting. 
By what fimple and flender inftra- 
ments, even the playthingsof children, 
does the hand of Genius extort from 
Nature her choiceft fecrets. ‘Thus 
Iwewton, by means of a foap-bubble, 
invefligutes tle magnitude of the com- 
ponent particles of bodies, on which 
their colour depends; and Franklin 
ditcovers the nature of lightning by 
raifiag a kite! 

‘Line lait great difcovery of which 
[ fhail take notice (and to which Mr. 
Canton led the way) is that of a new 
and very extenfive principle in clec- 
tricity, by Mefieurs Wilke and Aipi- 
nus, two foreign eleGricians. ‘The 
principle, which, indeed, is founded 
on Dr. Franklin’s theory of pojitive 
and negative eledtricity, is this ; that 


the electric fluid, when there is a re- 
dundancy of it in any body, repels 
the electric fuid in any other body, 
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Within its influence, and drives it 
into the remote parts, or quite out of 
the body, if there be any outiet for 
that purpofe ; thereby reducing the 
body to a fate contrary to its own ; 
that is, a negative late. On this 
principle, they undertook to charge 
a plate of air, like a plate of glais, 
and thereby to imitate, in the moft 
perfe& manner, the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning. They fuc- 
ceeded, by fufpending two large 
boards of wood covered with tin, with 
the flat fides parallel to one another, 
and fome inches afander. On elec- 
trifying poftively one of the boards 
(which may be confidered as metallic 
coatings to the two furfaces of the 
aérial plate) the other board became 
electrified xegatively; and a perfon, 
touching this laft with one hand, and 
bringing his other to the other board, 
received a {hock through his body, 
as in the Leyden experiment.—With 
this plate of air they made a variety 
of curious experiments. The two 
metal plates being in oppofite fates, 
ftrongly attracted eagh other, and 
would have ruihed together, if they 
had not been kept afuader by ftrings. 
Sometimes, the electricity of both 
would be diicharged by a ftrong 
{park between them, as when a plate 
of giafs burits, and is perforated by 
too great a charge. A ‘finger put 
between them promoted the diicharge 
and fele the fhock. Jf an eminence 
were made on either of the plates, 
the felf-difcharge would always be 
made throug! it; and a pointed body 
fixed upon either of them prevented 
their being charged at all. 

The fate of thele two plates, they 
excellentiy obierved, juitiy repre- 
fents the itate of the clouds curing a 
thunder fiorm ; the clouds being al- 
ways in one ftate and the earth in the 
oppolite ; while the body of air be- 
tween them anfwers the fame purpofe 
as the {mall plate of air between the 
boards, or the plate of giafs between 


* Prieftiey’s Hittory of Electricity. 
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the two metal coatings of the Leyden 


phial. ‘The phenomenon of light- 
a is the buriting of the plate of 
air by a ipontaneous difcharge, which 
is always made through eminences, 
and the bodies through which the dif- 
charge is made are violently fhocked. 

With reipeét to the nature of the 
electric fluid, philofophers have en- 
tertained very different fentiments. 
Mr. Wilfon, and others, have fup- 
pofed it to be the fame with the ether 
of fir If2ac Newton ; but Dr. Priett- 
ley is of opinion, that the eleétric 
matter is either phlogiiton, or con- 
tains it. Perhaps we may be allowed 
to enlarge our views, and confider 
the fun as the fountain of the eletric 
fluid; and the zodaical light, the 
tails of comets, the aurora borealis, 
lightning, and artificial electricity, 
to be its various and not very diffimi- 
lar modifications. —But it cannot be 
expected, in the contracted {pace to 
which I am confined, that I can en- 
large farther on this fcience ; a ici- 
ence on which fo many volumes have 
been written, and the | tiftory of which, 
by the firft philofopher of the age, 
even in a condented fate, makes a 
very ample quarto*., I have been 
obliged to treat the fubjeét in a ge- 
neral light ; as exhibiting a matter 
of curious fpeculation, to obferve the 
ignorance of the greateft men, for fo 
many ages, concerning phenomena, 
with which no man of letiers is now 
unacquainted. Itis no lefs entertain- 
ing and inftru€tive to obierve, that 
even after fome light had been thrown 
upon the fubje&t, * required the ef- 
forts of ingenious men, for near @ 
century more, to bring the iciénce to 
its prefent advanced ttate ; that, how- 
ever, fo far from having reached per- 
fection, the myfieries of Nature are 
fo profound, that there are itli many 
deiiderata to be known, flill fuffici- 
eut to perplex the moft intelligent 
philofopher, aad to induce him to 
iufpect, while he looks back with the 


See alfo, for a defcripticn of the eleStrical ap- 


paratus, and the benefits to be derived from the medical ute ot electricity, Mir. Adams, 
Efiay cn EleGricity, in ene yusune ovlavos 
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perhaps a new theory, may aftonifh 3 
while, imprefled with a more awful 
and religious fenfe of the wonderful 
operations of the Deity, they may 
exclaim in the language of the ce- 
leftial choir : 


exultation of fuperiority, at the igno- 
rance of the ancients, and even of the 
illutrious fages of the feventeenth 
century, with refpect to the prefent 
molt obvious principles of the fcience, 
that we may appear like children to 
the philofophers of another age, whom 
new phenomena, new principles, and 


© Hallelujah, forthe Lord God Omnipotert 
reigneth |” 


Memralle ANECDOTE of CHASTITY. 


Hromara, the wife of Ortiagon, 

a Gaulifh prince, was equally 
admirable for her beauty and chattity. 
During the war between the Romans 
and the Gauls, A. R. 563, the latter 
were totally defeated on Mount 
Olympus. Chiomara, among many 
other ladies, was taken prifoner, and 
committed to the care of a centurion, 
no lefs paffionate for money than wo- 
men. He, at firft, endeavoured to 
gain het confent to his infamous de- 
fires; but not being able to prevail 
upon her, and fubvert her conftancy, 
he thought he might employ force 
with a woman whom misfortune had 
reduced to flavery. Afterward, to 
make her amends for that treatment, 
he offered to reftore her liberty ; but 
not without ranfom. He agreed with 
her for a certain fum, ard to conceal 
this defign from the other Romans, 
he permitted her to fend any of the 
prifoners fhe fhould choofe to her re- 
lations, and affigned a place near the 
river where the lady fhould be ex- 
changed for gold. B» accident there 
was one of her cwn flaves among the 
prifoners. Upon him the fixed; and 
the centurion foon after carried her 
beyond the advanced pofts, under 
cover of a dark night. The next 
evening two of the relations of the 
princefs came to the place appointed, 
whither the centurion alfo carried his 
captive. When they had delivered 
him the attic talent they had brought, 
which was the fum they had agreed 
on, the lady, in her own ijanguage, 


ordered thofe who came to feceive her 
to draw their fwords and kill the cen- 
turion, who was then amufing him- 
felf with weighing the gold. ‘Then; 
charmed with having revenged the 
injury done her chaftity, fhe took the 
head of the officer, which fhe had cut 
off with her own hands, and hiding 
it under her robe, went to her hut- 
band Ortiagon, who had returned 
home after the defeat of his troops. 
As foon as fhe came into his prefence; 
fhe threw the centurion’s head at his 
feet. He was furprifed at fuch a 
ftrange fight ; and afked her whofe 
head it was, and what had induced 
her to do an aét fo uncommon in her 
fex? With a face covered with a fud- 
den blufh, and at the fame time ex- 
preffing her fierce indignation, fhe 
declared the outrage which had been 
done her, and the revenge fhe had 
taken for it. During the reft of her 
life, the fledfaftly retained the fame 
attachment for the purity of manners 
which conftitutes the principal glory 
of the fex, and nobly iu.tained the 
honour of fo glorious, bold, and he- 
roic an action. —This lady was much 
more prudent than Lucretia, in re- 
venging her injured honour by the 
death of her ravifher, rath r than by 
her own. Plutarch relates this fact, 
in his treatife upon the virtue and 
great actions of women ; and it is 
trom him we have the name of this 
heroine, which is wellworthy of being 
tranfmitted to pofterity. 


Curious 
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Curious Particulars in the Natural Hiftory of the CaNCER, 
or LOBSTER, CRAB, and SHRimpP Kind. 


+ ion Cancer is a genus of infeéts 
belonging: to the order of in- 
fetta aptera. The generic -aaracters 
are thefe: they have eight iegs, ({el- 
dom ten or fix,) befide the two large 
claws which anfwer the purpofe of 
hands. They have two eyes at a 
conliderable diftance from each other, 
and for the moft part fupported by a 
kind of pedunculi or footftalks ; the 
eyes are likewite elongated and move- 
able ; they have two clawed palpi, 
and the tail is jointed. The genus 
includes the lobiter, fhrimp, &c. 
There are no lefs than 87 {pecies of 
cancer, diftinguifhed principally by 
the length of their tails and the mar- 
gins of their breafts. The following 
are the moit remarkable. 

The gammarus, or common lob- 
fter, with a fmooth thorax, fhort fer- 
rated fnout; very long antennz ; and 
between them two fhorter ones, bifid ; 
claws and fangs large, the greater 
tuberculated, the lefler farrated on 
the inner edge; four pair of legs; 
fix joints in the tail ; tail-fins round- 
ed. It inhabits all the rocky fhores 
of our ifland, but chiefly where there 
is a depth of water. In Llyn in 
Caernarvonfhire a certain {mali lob- 
fter, nothing different except in fize, 
burrows in the fand. They are 
brought in vaft quantities from the 
Orkney ifles, and many parts of the 
eaftern coaft of Scotland, to the Lon- 
don markets. Sixty or feventy thou- 
fand are annually brought trom the 
neighbourhood of Montrofe alone.— 
The lobfter was well known to the 
ancients, and is well defcribed by 
Ariftotle under the name of acax@. 
It is found as far as the Hellefpont ; 
and is called at Conftantinople Aczuda 
and Liepuda. A 

Lobfters fear thunder, and are apt 
to cait their claws on a great clap: 
it is faid that they will do the fame 
on the firing of a great gun; and 
that, when men of war meet a lobiter 


boat, a jocular threat is ufed, that, 
if the matter does not jell them good 
lobiters, they will falute him. 

The habitation of this fpecies is in 
the cleareft water, at the foot of rocks 
that impend over the fea. This has 
given opportunity of examining more 
clofely into the natural hiftory of the 
animal, than of many others which 
live in an element that prohibits moft 
of the human refearches, and limits 
the inquiries of the mott inquifitive. 
Some lobfters are taken by hand ; 
but the greater quantity in pots, a 
fort of trap formed of twigs, and 
baited with garbage ; they are formed 
like a wire mouie-trap, fo that when 
the lobiter gets in, there is no return. 
‘Thefe are faitened to a cord funk in 
the fea, and their place marked by a 
buoy.«-They begin to breed in the 
fpring, and continue breeding moit 
part of the fummer. They propagate 
more humano, and are extremely 
prolific. Dr. Baiter fays he counted 
12,444 eggs under the tail, betide 
thofe that remained in the fand, 
where they are foon hatched. 

Lobfers change their cruft anna- 
ally. Previous to their putting off 
their old one, they appear fick, lan- 
guid, and reitlefs. ‘They totally ac- 
quire a new Coat in a few days ; but 
during the time that they remain de- 
fencele{s, they feek fome very lonely 
place, tor fear of being devoured by 
juch of their brethren as are not in 
the fame fituction. It is alfo re- 
markable, that lobflers and crabs 
will renew their claws, if by accident 
they are torn off ; and it is certain 
they will grow again in a few weeks, 
though they never attain to the fize 
of the firft. They are very voracious 


animals, and feed on fea-weeds, gar- 
tbage, and all forts of dead bodies. 
The pincers of one of the lobilers 
large claws are furnifhed with knobs, 
and thofe of the other are always fer- 
rated, With the former itkeeps firm 
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hold of the ftalks of fubmarine plants, 
and with the latter it cuts and minces 
its food very dexteroufly. The knob- 
bed or numb claw, as the fifhhermen 
call it, is fomctimes on the right and 
fometimes on the left fide inditferent- 
ly. tis more dangerous to be feized 
by them with the cutting claw than 
the other; but, in either cafe, the 
quickeft way to get difengaged from 
the creature is to pull off its claw. 
‘The female or hen lobfter does not 
catt her fhell the fame year that fhe 
depofits her ova, or, in the common 
phrafe, is in berry. When the ova 
firit appear under her tail, they are 
fmail, and extremely black; but 
they become. in fucceffion almoft as 
large as ripe elder berries before = 
are depolited, and turn of a dar 

brown colour, efpecially toward the 
end of the time of her depofiting 
them. They continue full, and de- 
politing the ova in conftant fucceflion, 
as long as any of that black fubftance 
can be found in their body, which, 
when boiled, turns of a beautiful red 
colour, and is called their coral. 
Hen-iobiters are found in berry at all 
times of the year, but chiefly in win- 
ter. It is a common miftake, thata 
berried hen is always in perfeétion 
for the table. When her berries ap- 
pear large and brownith, fhe will al- 
ways be found exhaufted, watery and 
poor. Though the ova be cati at all 
times of the year, they feem only to 
come to life during the warm fummer 
months of July and Auguit. Great 
numbers of them may then be found, 
under the appearance of tadpoles, 
fwimming about the little pools left 
by the tides among the rocks, and 
many alfo under their proper form 
from half an inch to four inches in 
Jength. In calting their thelis, it is 
hard to conceive how the lobfter is 
able to draw the fith of their large 
claws out, leaving the fhells entire 
and attached to the fhell of their bo- 
dy, in which itate they are conftantly 
found. he fifhermen jay, the lob- 
fter pines before cafting, till the fith 
of its large claw is no thicker than 

3 


the quill of a goofe, which enables it 
to draw its parts through the joints 
and narrow pefiage near the trunk. | 
The new fheil is quite membranace- 
ous at firft, but hardens by degrees. 
Lobfters only grow in fize while their 
fhells are in their foft itate. They 
are chofen for the tabie, by their be- 
ing heavy in proportion to their fize 5 
and by the hardnefs of their fhells on 
their fides, which, when ia perfeétion, 
will not yield to moderate preflure. 
Barnacles and other fimail fifth adher- 
ing to them are reckoned certain figns 
of fuperior goodnefs. Cock-lobfters 
are in general better thaa the hens in 
winter; they are diitinguithed by the 
narrownefs of their tails, and by their 
having a ftrong {pine upon the centre 
of each of the tranfverte proceffes be- 
neath the tail, which fupport the four 
middle plates of their tails. ‘The fifh 
of a lobiler’s. claw is more tender, 
delicate, and eafy of digeition, than 
that of the tail. In fummer, the lob- 
fters are found near the fhore, and 
thence to about fix fathoms water; in 
winter, they are feldom taken in lJefs 
than twelve or fifteen fathoms. Like 
other infects, they are much’ more 
active and alert in warm weather than 
in cold. In the water, they can run 
pimbly upon their legs or {mall claws; 
and, if alarmed, can fpring, tail 


-foremoilt, to a furprifing diftance, as 


{witt as a bird can fy. The filber- 
men can fee them pafs about 30 feet ; 
and, by the {wiftnefs of their motion, 
fuppofe they may go much further. 
Athenzus remarks this circunaiiance, 
and fays, that the incurvated lobiters 
will {pring with the activity of dol- 
phins.’? ‘Their eyes are raifed upon 
moveable bafes, which enables them 
to fee readily every way. When 
frightened, they will {pring from a 
confiderable diftance to their hold in 
the rock, and, what is not leis fur- 
prifing than true, will throw them- 
{elves into their hold in that manner 
through an entrance barely futicient 

for their bedies to pafs. 
The ftrigofus, or plated lobfter, 
with a pyramidal {piny fnout ; thorax 
elegantly 
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elegantly plated, each plate marked 
near its junétion with fhort ftriz ; 
claws much longer than the body, 
thick, echinated, and tuberculated ; 
the upper fang trifid ; only three legs 
fpiny on their fides ; tail broad. The 
largeft of this fpecies is about fix 
inches long. It inhabits the coafts 
of Anglefea; under ftones and fuci. 
It is very active ; and, if taken, flaps 
its tail againft the body with much 
violence and noife. 
The aftacus, or craw-fifh, with a 


" projecting fhout flightly ferrated on 
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the fides; a fmooth thorax; back 
fmooth, with two fiall {pines on each 
fide ; claws large, befet with {mall 
tubercles ; two firlt pair of legs claw- 
ed, the two next fubulated ; tail con- 
fitting of five joints ; the caudal fins 
rounded. It inhabits many of the 
rivers in England, lodged in holes 
which they form in the clayey banks. 
Cardan {fays, that this fpecies indi- 
cates the goodnefs of water ; for in 
the beft water they are boiled into the 
reddeft coloar. 


A Succin? ACCOUNT of the ELEMENTS of HERALDRY? 
Continued from Page 193, and illujtrated by Plate XII, reprefenting 


various Coats of Arms. 


. f 

aes following explanations of 
the coats-of-arms contained in 

the annexed plate, are given as the 

concluding il!uftration of the rules of 

blazoning in page 137. 


Figure 1. Or, fretty of ten pieces 
gules, acanton ermine. Neel. 

2. Gules, three mullets or; within 
a bordure of the latter, charged with 
a double treffere flory counter flory 
with fleurs-de-lis of the firft.. Su- 
therland. 

3. Or, ona pile engrailed azure, 
three crofles crotlets fitchy of the firlt. 
Rigdon. wry 

4. Azure, orc ray of the fun bend- 
way gules, between fix beams of that 
luminary argent... 4/dbam. . . 

5. Azure, a créfcent between three 
mullets argent. Arbuthnot. 

6. Argent, a dexter hand couped 
erect, within a bordure engrailed {a- 
ble. Manley. . : 

7. Gules, a Saracen’s head af- 
fronté erafed argent, wreathed:of the 
fecond and fable. Mergith. 

8. Argent, three blackamoor’s heads 
in profile couped proper, banded of 
the firit and gules. Taner. 

g. Gules, a iion couchant, be- 
tween fix croffes croflets, three in 
chief and as many in baie, argent. 
Tynte. 


10. Azuré, ten billets, 4, 3, 2, I» 
or, on a chief of the fecond, a demie 
lion rampant naiffant fable. Dormer. 

11. Gules, two greyhounds rams 
pant refpecting or. Dogget. 

iz. Sable, a flag itatant at gazé 
argent, attired and unguled or. Fones. 

13. Ermine, an eagle difplayed 
gules. Beding field. 

14. Argent, three cocks gules, 
crefted and jowlopped fable, a cref- 
cent upon a crefcent for difference. 
Ceokayne. 

15. Azure, three trouts fretty in 
triangle argent. Troutbeck. 

16. Argent, three battering rams 
batway proper, headed azure and 
hooped or, an annulet for difference. 
Bertie. 

17. Gules, two helmets in chief 
proper, garnifhed or, in bafe a garb 
of the third. Cohnondviey. 

18. Sable, three {pear’s heads erect 
argent, imbrued [fpotted with blood} 
guies, on a chief or, as many pole- 
axes azure. King. 

19. Azure, a griffin fegreant or, 
armed and langued gules, between 
three crefeents argent. Buh. 

20. Argent, a wivern, his wings 
elevated and tail nowed, gules, 
Drakes. 

[To be continued. ] 
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The Man of PRINCIPLE; a@ Character. 


T H E importance of virtuous prin- 
ciples, and the folid felicity of 
which they are productive, when they 
uniformly aétuate our condué, are fo 
beautifully exemplified in the follow- 
ing character of a citizen at Geneva, 
that we cannot forbear prefenting 
it to our readers, as our concluding 
extract from Dr. Moore’s excellent 
novel, * Zeluco.’ 

In one of the concluding fcenes of 


Zeluco’s life, we find him involving. 


in his mind a plan of defperate re- 
venge, and intent on engaging the 
afliltance of fome unprincipled and 
defperate villain.x—* As he walked 
early one morning toward the hill of 
Paufilippo, he obferved two men 
coming out of the grotto: they 
feemed converfing together when Ze- 
luco firft faw them ; but as he ap- 
proached, one fell behind the other, 
and a little to one fide. .As he who 
was moft advanced drew near, Ze- 
luco recognifed him for an old ac- 
guaintance ; his name was Bertram, 
the fon of a clergyman of Geneva, 
who, from a fpirit of adventure to 
which the natives of that city are 
much addicled, had travelled into 
Spain, to vifit a relation who was fe- 
cretary to an ambaffador at the court 
of Madrid, through whofe interef 
this young man got a commifiion ia 
the Spanith fervice. Zeluco had been 
feveral times in company with him at 
Madrid, and particularly once a fhort 
time before Zeluco himfelf left that 
city, he had met Bertram at a gam- 
ing houfe, and ftript him of all his 
money : this circumflance ferved to 
make each recolleét the other. After 
the ufual compliments, ‘ You were 
very unfortunate the laft night we 


‘were in company together,’ {aid Ze- 


luco. 

* | was thought fo,’ anfwered Ber- 
tram. 

‘1 am much afraid that what 1 
won put you to much inconveniency,’ 
rejoined Zeluco. 

* Such inconveniencies muft fome- 


times be expected by thofe who play,” 
faid Bertram. 

* You have quitted the Spanihh fer- 
vice, I prefume,’ refumed Zeiuco. 

* J have,’ faid the other. 

© You do not think of leaving Na- 
ples foon ?” 

« It is not in my power to leave it 
immediately,’ {aid Bertram. 

© How fo ?’ 

‘ Why,’ continued Bertram, with 
a fmile; © You find me in tae con+ 
dition you left me—without money 5 
—-in fhort, I have overfhot my cre- 
dit, and now wait for a {mall remit- 
tance to enable me to leave this 
place.’ 

Zzluco then told him he fhould be 
happy to accommodate him in what- 
ever ium he needed ; ‘ I am engaged 
this morning,’ added he, ¢ butuf you 
will walk a little after it is du‘k in the 
{quare before the palace, 1 wiil foon 
join you, and conduct you to a place 
where we may have a cheerful glafs 
together ; I am impatient to hear 
your adventures fince we parted.’ 

Bertram promifed to meet him at 
the time and place appointed. ‘They 
then parted, and each continued his 
walk ; but Zeluco immediately tura- 
ing, faid to Bertram, ‘ You had beit 
not mention my name, nor hint to 
any perfon that we are acquainted ; 
the reafon of this caution you will 
know hereafter; but in the mean 
time, 1 can only tell you, it will not 
be in my power to ferve you, as [ in- 
tend, if you do.’ 

Bertram aflured him he would not, 
and they again took leave of each 
other. 

Zeluco remembered, that this Ber- 
tram was confidered at the time he 
knew him, as a young fellow of de- 
{perate fortune and devoted to gam- 
ing, but refpeéted on account of the 
prefence of mind and iotrepidity with 
which he had extricated himfelf from 
a very hazardous adventure, in which 
he was involved before Zeluco ar- 
rived at Madrid, and which was much 
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talked of at the time. Zeluco had 
heard no more of him after he him- 
felf left Spain, but imagined he was 
ruined by play, and had now become 
an adventurer living by his wits, and 
ready for any defperate enterprife in 
which there was a likelihood of bet- 
tering his fortune. What added 
ftrength to his conjectures was, his 
having remarked the man who was 
in converfation with Bertram before 
Zeluco joixed him: this man Zeluco 
was perfuaded he had feen with a 
chain around his leg, working among 
the malefactors at Cafferta ; which 
very fufpicious circumftance, and the 
fellow’s retiring and ftanding aloof, 
while Bertram and he converfed, 
convinced Zeluco that his old ac- 
quaintance was juft fuch a perfon as 
he was in want of. He had not fully 
determined in what manner he thouid 
employ him, but a variety of dif- 
jointed ideas of vengeful import float- 
ed in his imagination ; and he much 
wifhed to attach to his views a man 
fuch as he took Bertram to be, needy, 
daring, and profligate ; but he knew 
that the aid he expected from him 
was of a nature which made it highly 
expedient both for his own fafety and 
that of his auxiliary, that their ac- 
quaintance with each other fhould not 
be known, for which reafon he was 
impatient till they feparated, leit they 
fhould be obterved converfing. 

At the time appointed, Bertram 
walked before the palace gate, and 
was foon joined by Zeluco, wrapped 
in a Porwugueie cloak, who defiring 
him to follow, concucted him through 
various winding alleys, to the door 
of a detach: d houfe, which, on ring- 
ing a bell, isemed to open of itfelf, 
for nobody appeared; but Zeluco, 
after carefully ihutting the door, led 
Bertram into 2 room commodioufly 
fitted up, with a cold collation and 
various kinds of wine on the table. 

This apartment Zeluco kept for 
the purpoie of entertaining fuch friends 
as it was inexpedient to invite to his 
ewn houfe. Nerina, and others, had 


frequently met him here :-—the fer- 
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vants were previoufly inftruSted what 
they fhould provide ; and the guefts 
were ferved with whatever they need- 
ed, by the means of a turning cup- 
board, fuch as is ufed in convents. 

‘I hate being incommoded with 
fervants,’ faid Zeluco, ¢ particularly 
on an occafion of this kind, when I 
am to enjoy a confidential converfa- 
tion with anold friend. _I have there- 
fore taken care that no domeftic fhall 
interrupt us.—Pray help yourfelf to 
what you like.’ 

After they had fupped and drank 
a few glaffes of wine—‘ I am much 
afraid,’ faid Zeluco, ‘ that the four 
hundred dollars I won from you at 
Madrid put you to great inconvenien- 
cy, for [ remember I was afterward 
informed you were in debt at that 
time.’ 

_ €T was indeed,’ faid Bertram. 

‘ Well then, I hope you foon after 
won double the fum,’ faid Zeluco. 

‘I have never played fince,’ an- 
{wered Bertram. 

* Never!’ cried Zeluco. 

* Never ;” replied Bertram. 

‘How did you contrive to pay 
your debts then ?’ {aid Zeluco. 

‘ A brother officer, hearing of my 
ill luck, paid me an old debt which 
I had defpaired of ;— this helped me 
greatly ;— living on half my pay for 
feveral months did the reft; at laft I 
had the pleafure of paying all my 
debts to the laft farthing.’ 

* It is next to impoffible,’ faid Ze- 
luco, ‘ for an officer in the Spanih 
fervice, of the rank you then were, 
to live on his full pay ; I cannot con- 
ceive how you contrived to exiit on 
the half.’ 

‘ More difficult things may be per- 
formed by thofe who are refolved to 
be juft,’ replied Bertram; ¢ 1 was 
under the neceffity of living very 
poorly to be fure ; but if I had not, 
fome of my creditors, who were poor 
trades people, muft have ftarved.’ 

And what if they had, thought 
Zeiuco, and then faying aloud ; « So 
to prevent their flarving you half 
fiarved yourfelf ?? 


¢ Not 
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* Not quite fo, fignor,’ replied 
Bertram; ‘ though to be fure my 
table was not fumptuous.’ 

* This mutt have been a very cruel 
courfe of equity however,’ faid Ze- 
luco. 

« [ have been repaid by the fatis- 
faGtion it has afforded me fince,’ re- 
plied Bertram. 

‘ I dare {wear, you often curfed me 
in your heart,’ faid Zeluco. 

‘ A curfe has fometimes efcaped my 
lips,’ faid Bertram ; ¢ but I do not 
remember my having ever curfed any 
body in my heart.’ 

«I fhould forgive you if you had.— 
The lofs of four hundred dollars to 
one in your circumftances was a dread- 
ful misfortune,’ added Zeluco. 

1 hope they were of fervice to 
you,’ faid Bertram; ‘ for their lofs 
was one of the luckieft things that 
ever happened to me. I was obliged 
to pinch fo hard to make it up, that 
I have thought mylelf in affluence 
ever fince.’ 

« You area philofopher,’ faid Ze- 
luco, ‘ and bear misfortunes with 
great fortitude.’ 

‘I have hardly ever had any to 
bear,’ faid Bertram. 

‘ I am furprifed to hear you fay fo,’ 
rejoined Zeluco; ‘ becaufe I was told 
that the four hundred dollars which I 
won, was but the conclufion of a very 
perfevering run of ill fortune.—TI 
heard you loft near feven thoutand 
dollars in the {pace of a month.’ 

* Thereabout,’ faid Bertram. 

© And what in the devil’s name do 
you call that ?? faid Zeluco.—* Surely 
a man in the jituation you then were, 
who lofes fuch a fum in the courfe of 
a month’s play, muit think himielf 
very unfortunate.’ 

* Not if he previoufly win it all in 
the courfe of a week’s play,’ replied 
Bertram, ‘ which was precifely my 
cafe.—1 could never have had the 
misfortune to lofe feven thouland col- 
lars, if I had not firft had the good 
fortune to win them.’ 

« That is not the ufual way in which 
men calculate theizown misfortunes,’ 
faid Zeluco. 


* It is the fair way, however, re- 
joined Bertram ; for the moft fortu- 
nate man that ever exilted will be 
proved to be unfortunate, if you pick 
out all the lucky incidents ot his life, 
and leave the unlucky behind; but 
I had one piece of good fortune which 
1 have not mentioned.’ 

* What was that ?? faid Zeluco. 

© Out of the firft thoufand dollars, 
T remitted feven hundred to my fa- 
ther.’ 

* The devil you did,’ cried Zeluco. 

* Yes,’ faid Bertram, * I thank 
heaven, | put that out of the power 
of chance.’ 

* The old boy I hope repaid you 
three-fold ?? faid Zeluco. 

* Ay, ten-fold,’ replied Bertram ; 
* for he informed me by the next pot, 
that it had enabied him to clear off 
fome debts that diftrefied him ex- 
ceedingly.’ 

* But after your lofs with me,’ faid 
Zeiuco, ‘I am furprifed you never 
again tried your fortune at play.’ 

* It required ail my fortitude to 
abftain from it,’ faid Bertram ; ¢ for 
although deep play is little known 
among the citizens of Geneva, I was 
early led into it by a young Englifh- 
man with whom I was intimate before 
I left that city. I continued to play 
with uncommon fuccefs after I went 
to Madrid. This propenfity grew 
into a paflion, and 1 was thoughtiefs 
and unjuit enough to rifk in play with 
you the money which I had appro- 
priated for the difcharge of what I 
owed to trades-people and others, for 
which as I felt a degree of remorfe 
which I never before experienced, I 
determined to effect the diicharge of 
my debts by the moft rigid ceconomy ; 
yet 1 mult own | was often flrongly 
tempted to try my fortune once more 
at play ; for it occurred to me that 
by a few iucceisful throws of the dice 
1 might abridge many lingering 
months of ceconomy ; but I refleéted 
on the other hand, that in cafe I 
fhould lofe, it would be at the ex- 
peuce of thofe poor creditors whom, 
by a ftrict adherence to my plan of 
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ceconomy, it was in my power to pay. 
—While I was balancing this mat- 
ter in my mind, I received a letter 
from my father, which decided the 
point. I paid the money I had in 
my hands equally among my credi- 
tors, and direétly after began my 
courfe of ceconomy, in which I per- 
fevered till I was entirely free from 
debt ; and I have never played, nor 
been in debt fince.’ 

* Your father’s letter muft have 
contained very forcible reafoning,’ 
faid Zeluco, * to produce fuch an 
effect.’ 

«It contained a recapitulation of 
thofe principles which he had inttilled 
into my mind in my childhood; an 
adherence to which has been the 
fource of all the comfort I have had 
in life, and from which I never de- 
viated, in the finalleit degree, with- 
out remorfe.’ 

«I fhould be glad to fee this power- 
ful epiftle, or hear what you can re- 
colleét of it,’ faid Zeluco. 

“I am forry I have it not about 
me,’ faid Bertram; ‘ for there is a 
peculiar energy in my father’s ftyle 
to which my memory cannot do juf- 
tice. The letter in queftion was 
written in confequence of his having 
heard that I was patronifed by a cer- 
tain man in power, from whom I had 
reafon to expect promotion; from 
this he took occafion to remind me, 
that the favour of men was precarious, 
and often guided by caprice ; that 
they might {mile upon me to-day, 


and neglect me to-morrow, however, 


uniformly zealous I might be to re- 
tain their good-will ; but he earneft- 
ly intreated me to make it my chief 
fiudy to find favour in the eyes of my 
Creator, in whom there is no vari- 
ablenefs, nor fhadow of turning.’ 

* Your father was a clergyman no 
doubt,’ ifaid Zeluco, ttifiing a laugh. 

* He was,’ replied Bertram, ‘ and 
there never was a worthier.’ 

* But did he give you any hint how 
you were to become a favourite? I 
mean,’ continued Zeluco, ‘ befide 
the old way by devotion and religious 
ceremonies.’ 


* My father’s devotion lay in his 
heart,’ faid Bertram, ¢ and was little 
embarraffed with ceremouies.’ 

Well then,’ continued Zeluco, 
* how were you to carry your point ?” 

* By the duties of humanity. and 
benevolence to my fellow-creatures, 
and by the moft itri€t integrity ; he 
recommended particularly that I 
fhouid liften to the diétates of con- 
fcience, which he called the voice of 
God, and which, even in this life, 
punifhes and rewards in a certain de- 
gree, according to our condu&. If 
ever,’—continued Bertram, giving 
the words of his father’s letter ; * If 
ever, my fon, you fhould feel a pro- 
penfity to do an unfair thing, over- 
come it immediately, for no earthly 
confideration can make it your in- 
tereit.—Heaven and earth thall pafs 
away, but this truth fhall remain, 
Whatfever a man foweth that he foall 
reap. Therefore, my dear Bertram, 
never, O never, be fuch a fool as to 
be a knave.’ 

Bertram repeated this part of the 
letter with unufual fervour, and Ze- 
luco, who was difpofed to turn the 
whole into ridicule, had certain fen- 
fations which fpoilt his inclination to 
mirth. He remained for fome time 
in a kind of reverie; then roufing 
himielf, he looked at Bertram, fay- 
ing, ‘ Well, fir, what happened 
next ?? 

‘I told you,’ refumed Bertram, 
* that before I read this admonition, 
my confcience had been whifpering 
that it was not quite fair in me to rifk 
the money which the poor trades- 
people itood fo much in need of ; 
yet my avarice, or love of play, 
which ever you pleaie, was endeavour- 
ing to filence thefe whifpers with all 
the fophiftry they could mufter. But 
I thank God, my father’s letter com- 
ing to the aid of confcience, I had 
the firength to aé as I did.’ 

By this time Zeluco plainly per- 
ceived that his old acquaintance was 
avery different kind of man from 
what he had expeted, and would 
by no means {uit his purpote ; yet he 
felt a ftrong curiofity to know the 
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whole of his hiftory. Zeluco there- 
fore purfuing his inquiries; ‘ Upon 
the whole, however,’ refumed he, 
* you muft have paffed your time but 
uncomfortably in the Spanith fervice ?” 

* Forgive me,’ replied Bertram, 
* after 1 had paid my debts, my time 
was {pent very cheerfully : my mind 
was free from felf-reproach; I pof- 
fefled the friendfhip of fome officers 
of fenfe and honour ; I enjoyed good 
health and good fpirits, for I fo con- 
trived matters that my hours never 
hung on my hands, but were rather 
too fhort for my employments ; at 
night I fell afleep, fatisfied with the 
manner I had pafled the day, and 
rofe every morning in fpirits to per- 
form my duty, and eager to improve 
my mind.’ 

In the courfe of Zeluco’s inquiries, 
Bertram informed him, that after re- 
maining fome years in the Spanifh 
fervice, a brother of his mother’s had 
made him an advantageous propofal, 
which would have enabled him to live 
comfortably in his own country, to 
which he had for fome time felt a 
firong defire of returning ; his father, 
and other relations, having written 
very prefling letters to that purpofe. 

* You difpofed of your commiffion, 
and returned accordingly ?’ faid Ze- 
luco. 

«I could not immediately indulge 
my own defire, nor yield to the in- 
treaties of my friends,’ replied Ber- 
tram ; * becaufe there was a rumour 
of war, which fometime after was 
verified, fo I thought myfelf bound 
in honour to remain with the regi- 
ment which foon was fent on acuve 
fervice.’ 

* The extraordinary expence to 
which officers are put during war, 
would bear hard on you who had ano 
refource but your pay,’ faid Zeluco. 

‘ Very fortunately I had fludied 
mathematics and fortification at Ge- 
neva, and was frequently employed 
as an engineer, for which I received 
additional pay; this enabled me,’ 
replied Bertram, ‘ to live as well as 
other officers of my rank, and to re- 
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mit a {mall fam of money to a female 
coufin of mine at Geneva, who had 
fallen under the difpleafure of her 
other relations.’ 

* This coufin was young and hand- 
fome, no doubt,’ faid Zeluco. 

* On the contrary,’ faid Bertram ; 
‘ fhe was an elderly woman, who 
never had been handfome, but had 
made a rafh marriage, difapproved 
of by all her relations.’ F 

*‘ What then interefted you fo 
much in her?’ faid Zeluco; her 
mental accomplifhments and virtue 
no doubt.’ 

‘Her accomplifhments, poor wo- 
man,’ replied Bertram, ‘ never were 
confpicuous, and rumour was by no 
means favourable to her reputation 
in the other particular: in fhort, her 
conduct afforded fuch juft grounds to 
her neareit relations to abandon her, 
that I thought myfelf bound to be- 
friend her, becaufe her other fricnds 
were either too angry or too much 
afhamed of her to afford her any af- 
fiftance.’ 

* But pray,’ faid Zeluco, * when 
did you quit the Spanith fervice ?” 

* At the peace,’ replied the other, 
‘when our regiment was ordered 
home.’ 

‘ ] remember to have heard that 
one of the captains of your regiment 
died on the paflage ; I fuppofe you 
were promoted to the company ?” 

‘ As I was the oldeft lieutenant in 
the regiment, and had received two 
wounds in the fervice, my friends 
flattered me I fhould; but it was 
given to a young officer, nephew to 
a grandee of Spain.’ 

‘ That was hard,’ faid Zeluco. 

¢ Not particularly fo,’ faid Ber- 
tram; * men of family have been 
allowed advantages in all fervices ; 
it can hardly be expeéted that they 
will ferve otherwife ; and if this young 
gentleman had been promoted to a 
company in any other regiment, it 
would have been equally hard on the 
oldeft fubaltern of that regiment.’ 

‘ But probably this was a perfon of 
little or no merit, faid Zeluco. 

‘ Forgive 
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« Forgive me,’ replied Bertram ; 
«he is a very fpirited young man, 
and I am convinced from what I 
know of him, will prove an excellent 
officer.’ 

«I fhould have thought it very 
hard, however, had | been in your 
place, that another fhould carry away 
the whole reward due to me.’ 

«He did not carry away the whole,’ 
faid Bertram, ‘ tor my behaviour on 
feveral occafions was publicly ap- 
proved of by the general, and praiied 
by the whole army ; my worthy fa- 
ther, and all my iriends at Geneva, 
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were informed of it, and rejoiced at 
the intelligence ; befides, I have the 
approbation of my own mind, I am 
confcious of having been ever faith- 
ful to my truit, and of having done 
my duty as a foldier. I had the hap- 
pinefs of being loved by the foldiers 
as well as the officers of the regiment; 
many of the poor fellows were in tears 
when I left them. You muft be fen- 
fible that this is a very pleafing re- 
ward, and occafions delightful fen- 
fations.” 


[‘To be concluded in our next. ] 


REFLECTIONS on the CONSEQUENCES that may refult to 
this Country from the EMANCIPATION of France. 


SOME perfons are of opinion, 
that if the French become a free 
and commercial people, it will be 
much againft the intereit of this coun- 
try; but this is a narrow and ill- 
grounded idea. For, in the firit place, 
it is a great miftake to confider rival 
nations in commerce, as ftanding in 
the fame degree of holtility to each 
other, as enemies in war. On the 
contrary, their rivalihip often pro- 
motes the intereit of both parties. It 
excites mutual emulation, gives a 
new {pur to mutual induftry, and thus 
ultimately is an advantage ‘o both. 
Such effeéts we expect from the free- 
dom of France. And to this it may 
be added, that we are arrived at fuch 
perfection in all our capital manu- 
fa@tures, that it will be long before 
they can rival us in any foreign 
market. 

Our articles of trade in many re- 
fpects are diftcrent. There are fome 
branches which moft naturally belong 
to them, and others which moft na- 
turaily belong to us. ‘There are fome 
in which we never can rival them ; 
and others in which they never can 
equal us. ‘Things will naturally find 
their own level; and it will, proba- 
bly, be better for both parties to be 
confined to thofe objects which they 
have the beit opportunity of manag- 

4 


ing well. There isroom enough in the 
world for us both. No industrious 
people ever were indigent. 

Moreover, if monopolies, exclufive 
privileges, and all thofe abfurd re- 
itrictions that deprefs the fpirit, and 
cramp the extent of commerce, fhall 
be abolifhed in France, we fhall be 
obliged to abolifh them here alfo, in 
felf-defence, If they become wife, 
we fhall not be able to remain fools. 
‘Thus we thall be enlightened by their 
light, as they in return will be by 
ours. And both of us will grow up, 
and flourifh together. There is am- 
ple fcope for both in the commercial 
world. How vaft a field ig the market 
of Afia alone, that immenfe conti- 
nent, if it were what it never yet has 
been, completely opened, the trade 
freed from every reftraint, and pro- 
tected only, not interfered with, by 
the governments of both kingdoms ? 

If the French once become a free 
and commercial people, riches will 
be more generally diffufed among 
them ; and as they become opulent, 
they will want more of our articles, 
and be better cuitomers than before. 
This holds in all fimilar cafes. There 
are fome oi the Englith,’ faid dean 
Tucker ence, * who are afraid that 
the people of Scotland are getting too 
rich. But I rejoice to hear of it; 
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for if they become rich, they will buy 
more of us than they ufed to do, and 
be better cuftomers. ‘The wants of a 
people always keep pace at leaft with 
the increafe of their opulence. Where- 
fore I am always glad to hear of any 
body getting rich, or thriving ; be- 
caute | know that it enables others to 
thrive.’ 

Beiides, if the French retain their 
freedom, and- engage in commerce, 
they will be leis difpofed to go to war 
with us; and thus our moit formi- 
dable enemy in Europe will be talten 
out of the field. The countenance of 
peace will be an unfpeakable blefiing . 
to both nations. For what millions 
of money and rivers of blood have 
we not both watted, in confequence 
of the abominable idea, that we were 
natural enemies ! 

Thefe are all poiitical arguments, 
independent of the moral confidera- 
tions that ought to influence us, in 
wilhing fucceis to the people of 
France. As men, we ought to be 
interefted in the happinefs of man ; 
as freemen, we rejoice in the exten- 
fion of freedom; as citizens of the 
world, we fhould wifh wel! to all its 
inhabitants; and as Chriilians, we 
are hound*to confider all men as our 
brethren. Initead then of viewing 
their rifing liberty with mean and 
jealous fuipicion, we ought to hail 
the auipicious day, when the iun of 


ONCE! 4 
[ From the French of Pri 


i Had once a lovely friend: Louifa 
was hername, fhe was beauttul 
as the morning rote betprinkled with 
the dew, iweet as the honey of the 
induitrious bee. I loved my charm- 
ing friendé—1 was beloved by her. I 
once Was happy ! 

Soon as the moon arofe, we were 
wont wo repair to a clump of thady 
elms. ‘here, icated on the ver tant 
turf, we {aid to each other, § Saul 
we be always thus happy ?? And ine 
birds fang in the thick foliage, and 
the brook {weetly murmured. Off 


freedom arofe to illuminate their 
land. 

In a word, what are the machina- 
tions of defpots, or the intrigues of 
worthle{s ftatefmen, when compared 
to the objeét now before us? A nie 
tion of twenty-four millions of peo- 
ple, raifing their unanimous voice im 
favour of liberty, and the rights of 
human nature! It is with peculiar 
fatisfaction, that we contemplate fo 
great a cloud of witneffes to the caufe 
of freedom. Such teflimonies merit 
to be held in everlafting remem- 
brance, and to be indelibly recorded in 
the annals of reafon and humanity, 
As men and as Britons, we moft fin- 
cerely with them fuccefs ; and pray 
that no diffentions among themieives 
may obfcure the glorious proipect 
before them. We ure conhdent, in- 
deed, that it cannot long be obfcured. 
Clouds may appear, and cccafion a 
temporary gloom; but the iun of 
freedom has arifen, and the mitts of 
defpotifm will vanith before the 
brightnels of his rays. ‘Lite abfo- 
lute right, which the French poffets 
to tax themfelves, to make laws in 
‘conjunétion with their monarch, to 
govern with him, may be traced up 
to, the very crigin of the empire, 
Tyranny has had its day; but there 
is no prefcription againit the rights of 
a people !? 


FRAGMENT. 
nee Baris de Galitzin. J 


did we interrupt our difcourfe, to 
litten to wt; oit did it iecm to fa pend 
its murmurs, as if litteaing to our 
tender cifutions. Ah! we were hap- 
py oxce under the thady elins. 

But how iclitary now tne grove! 
The nghtingaic no Jonzer aiogs! 


The brock murmurs ili, but with a 
fad and plainuve wore. The ince 


Janchoiy-cyprus now appecrs, wher 
ouce role the lofty elnis. Louta i. 
nomere. And] ---- Jno longer 


fee the Qreve. 
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Arta Me vit was the daugh- 
er of a refpetal ble — 
tho fe feat was on the banks of th 
river Tweed, which forms the bees. 
dary between E: iglan d and Scotland. 
His family had enjoyed for many 
ages one of thofe inheritances, for 
which we have not a word in the 
French language, but which the Eng- 
lihh denominate cfiate; a polleffion, 
which renders its fortunate proprietor 
eafy and independent, in that ineili- 
mzble competency, for which the en 
have cel ted the Goiden A 
Attentive, therefore, to the principles es 
of his anceilors, the acquifition of 
riches was quite remote from the views 
of Sir William Melvil; who con- 
flantly th: ught, that a moderate for- 
tune, managed w fru gality, was 
fuflicicr nt for the happi nefs of a wile 
and virtuous man. His lady was of 
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a family equal to his own; and, by 
a ha PY coincidence, they had both 





the iame fentiments, the fame talte, 
and the fame inclinations. The ba- 





ronet had not only an excel! lent un- 
derflandi 5 but the | 

the heart. ‘he inh 

neighbourhood reipedct n as their 
father. Hic was the arbiter of all 
their differences ; for there was none 
on whole yment they could better 
rely, 1 whefe integrity they 








could with 4o much 
Maria had put one bio 


yNoihner, whom 
fhe tenderly - red, and to 
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" hom { he 
was equally dear. ‘This brother was 
her friend, es companior r guide 
in all her rural k 2. 0 
her turn, was the c f his 
little fecrets ; bag advifer and his re- 
fuge in all his little vexations. It 
would be rex ait te to have fuch a bro- 
ther, or fuch a filler, to conceive their 
mutual felicity, in thofe years of ru- 
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Maria MeEtuvit; an Hiftorical Nwel. 
[ From the French of the Abbé Dupin. ] 


ral innocence and pleafure. Their 
hearts were precifely in the happy 
ftate between love and friendfhip ; 
unaffected by the imperfeétions of the 
one, or the agitations of the other. 

The brother, in the mean time, 
betrayed very early inclinations, which 
were far from being conformable to 
the pacific views of his father. As 
he. grew up, ambition triumphed 
over all the fuggettions of reafon and 
of filial affection. In the life of a 
foldier he fancied charms, which he 
could not perceive in the inactive and 
inglorious life of a country gentle- 
man. He entreated his father to 
purchafe for him a commiffion in the 
army ; and, with the magnanimity of 
a young and uncorrupted mind, he 
conjured him, at the fame time, to 
preierve the reit of his fortune for his 
liiter. 

From this moment commenced all 
the unhappinefs of the family. Lady. 
Melvil, already in a declining ftate, 
could not {upport the idea of the dan- 
cers to which her beloved foa would 


be expofed: fhe funk under the 
weight of anticipated terrors.. It was 


vifible that the good baronet, over- 
whelmcd by this firfi calamity, might 
foon follow his wile to the grave. 
Young Melvil could not refitt this 
affecting He was determined 
to conquer his fatal patiion for glory: 
he believed for a time, that he had 
gained the victory: he refolved to 
remain at home with his father, that 
he might be the affectionate fupport 
of his declining age. 

Meivil had formed a friendfhip 
with Mr. Horton, a young enfign, 
the ion of a widow lacy, who had a 
feat in the neighbeurheod, at which 
fhe {pent the {urmmer months. The 
tivo families were on the moit agrees 
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The trembling eye of Maria fol- 
lowed her lover as long as her tears 
and the diftance would permit her. 
All the efforts of her father, to tooth 


tble terms of intimacy; and the 
young enfign, become the friend of 
the brother, was {con enamoured of 
the filter. His perfon, his addrefs, 
his character, all confpired to capti- 
vate a heart lefs upon its guard than 
that of the innocent Maria. Horton 
foon perceived the impreffion which 
he had made on a mind quite devoid 
of art and affeétation. His ardent 
vows breathed nothing but honour 3 
and his beautiful miftrefs thought, in 
courfe, that fhe could refufe nothing 
to the generofity of his fentiments. 

Some —— paffed in this delight- 
ful intercourfe ; their virtuous sand 
indulging the fond reveries of future 
felicity, unapprehenfive of misfor- 
tune. Bur the fatal moment arrived. 
Maria went one day into her father’s 
ibrary : fhe found her lover there : 
fafpenfe and melancholy were vifible 
in his countenance : he was {peechlels 
when he faw her. Maria, ftruck 
with this {cene, was herfelf incapable 
of utterance. The father, at length, 
broke the myfterious filence. * My 
dear Maria,’ faid he, ¢ Mr. Horton 
is obliged to leave us.’—She heard 
no more: fhe fainted away. When 
recovered, fhe faw her lover by her 
fide, who, tenderly prefling her hand, 
and looking at her with an air of in- 
expreffible “aff ection, endeavoured to 
confole her. § Maria,’ faid he ;’ my 
dear Maria,’ we muft feparate for 
fome time ; but it is to fee éach other 
again with more exquifite joy, and 
to be happy for many years, My 
regiment is ordered to the Haft In- 
dies : my country claims my fervices : 
my duty and my honour compe! me 
to leave you.’ 

Theie words were a thunder-clap 
to the too fufceptible Maria. Over- 
whelmed with grief, the regarded 
herfelf as the mott wretched of hue 
man beings. She would have fp poke 
but the young foldier, diftrating his 
own reiolution, fprang tiem her, 
haitened out of the houfe, anu 
a victory over Love, which, a m0- 
ment longer, Love would have gai ied 
over Duty and Honeur, 
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her grief, were ineffectual. The 
promifes, the vows of her lover, the 
hope of fecing him again, all vanifh- 
ed in the recollection of patt felicity. 
She funk into a ftupid melancholy, 
from which, however, fhe was foon 
roufed by new misfortunes. 

It was her brother, her beloved 
brother that prepared them. The 
dettination of his friend Horton for 
the Eaft Indies had again excited his 
paflionate ardour for arms. Unknown 
to his family, he had folicited and 
obtained a commiffion in the fervice 
of the company. His father appealed 
to his reafon ; his fifter to his heart. 
He was inflexible. And what can be 
the pleabare that accompanies the 
paffion for glory, and which infpiring 
men with the ardour of deftroying 
their fellow creatures, renders them 
inattentive to the fentiments of Na- 
ture ? 

The venerable baronet endeavour- 
ed by every exertion of fortitude to 
accommodate his condué& to the cruel 
neceflity. He attended him’elf to the 
preparations fer his fon’s vo yage 5 
and when he took that leave of him 
which was to be the laf, he gave 
him the molt excellent advice. 

‘ My fon,’ faid he, ¢ you are going 
into the moit dangerous of all coun- 


he, 






tries ; for it is there, that the vices, 
if you have any, may rule with un- 
limiced indulvence, a ang the virtue, 
vhich EF know you to poffets, will 
h :ve the more difliculties to combat. 
lere, the law, if you are tempted to 
Geviare from rectitude, exerts its {fa- 
lutary reftraints: there, vou have n 
other fappe ‘rt again yourlelf but 
} yourtelf, low pure foewr may be 
adminiilration, 
led to thofe who, 
untary exile, 
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authority fuperior to the fuggeftions 
of avarice. As for you, my dear 
fon, let Honour be your only guide, 
and let the fatisfa&tion of being faith- 
ful to Virtue be your firit and nobleit 
recompence. 

« Never forget, that rigour and 
viclence toward men cannot be law- 
ful, becaufe they differ from you in 
colour. Let philofophers amufe them- 
felves by invettigating the fhades of 
underftanding that diltinguith the dif- 
ferent races. If yours, my fon, be 
fuperior to that of the Negroes and 
Indians, be it your care to render it 
refpeétable to them, by the honour- 
able and generous ufe you make of it. 

‘ Your principal duty will be to 
defend the commerce of your country 
againit the infults of its rivals, or 
againit thofe Indian nations, which, 
not knowing how to appreciate the 
advantages, of commerce, are fome- 
times difpoied to deilroy it. It is, 
therefore, to protect your country, 
and not to fpread flaughter and de- 
vaftation, that you enter into the fer- 
vice. Your pay alone, by wconomy 
and management, fhould be made to 
faffice for the neceffaries of life ; and 
if your good conduct fhould raife you 
to a higher rank, you will return to 
your own country to enjoy honour- 
able cafe, with the glory of having 
contributed to extend the power of 
your fellow citizens in a country, 
whofe natives will revere you for 
your juitice ; and with the fatisfa@tion 
of having confoled your aged father, 
whofe pride and joy it will be, that 
he has given birth tothe friend of his 
fellow-creatures.’ 

Scarce had the venerable father 
finithed thefe words, when his forti- 
tude foricok him. The departure of 
his ‘fon rendered him infenfible to 
every pleafure; and his grief was 
augmented at the fight of that which 
confumed his daughter. He funk 
under it foon, and died, leaving Maria 
a folitary orphan. She hatlened to 
Jeave a place, where fhe had {een the 
dearett objets of her heart fucceffively 
difappear ; and fhe took theiter ia the 
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houfe of an old aunt, who lived in a 
neighbouring town. Far from meet- 
ing there with any confolation under 
her misfortunes, fhe found new fources 
of uneafinefs and chagrin. I will not 
give the portrait of this aunt. Suf- 
fice it, that fhe was one of thofe cha- 
raters which have been fo often de- 
feribed, and with the originals of 
which the world is ftill fo full. I 
fhall only fay, that Maria, after hav- 
ing fuffered for two years whatever 
the caprice of a malicious and peevith 
old maid could render almoft infup- 
portable, and after having refufed a 
thoufand ridiculous offers which flie 
would have forced her to accept, re- 
ceived at length intelligence from In- 
dia. She was conitantly in her bro- 
ther’s thoughts : her lover lived but 
for her; and both, aétuated by the 
defire of rendering her happy, had 
diilinguithed themielves by many acts 
of bravery, for which they were af- 
{ured of ipeedy promotion, and con- 
fequent acquifition of a fortune. They 
prefled her in the moit earneft and 
affectionate terms to go over to them, 
and partake of it. 

Such was the fituation of Maria, 
that a itep, the delicacy and pro- 
priety of which fhe would have hefi- 
tated about in any other circum- 
ftances, was now become abfolutely 
neceffary. She wanted an afylum ; 
and where could fhe find a fafer one, 
than in the proteétion of a brother 
jealous of his honour, and of a lover 
whofe conduct had been fo uniformly 
exemplary, that it would have been 
culpable in her to fufpec& his inten 
tions ? Her aunt readily confented to 
her departure; and fhe embarked for 
India, attended by a fingle female 
fervant. 

After a long and tedious voyage, 
in which, however, the polite atten- 
tiors of the captain, and of the 
paflengers, made her forget the ilk 
treatment which fhe had received from 
her aunt, fhe arrived at Madrafs, 
where fhe found her long expected. 
reward —an atiectiouate brother and 
a faibful lover. 
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The two young heroes, who were 
united by the ftricteft ties of friend- 
fhip, had fcarcely the fatisfaction of 
again feeing, the one a beloved fifter, 
and the other an adorable miftrets, 
when they received orders to march 
on an expedition againft Hyder Ali. 
Maria would not fuffer them to go 
without her, and accompanied them 
to Arcot. The expedition was un- 
fortunate : her brother and her lover 
were among the prifoners taken by 
the Indian conqueror. Maria her- 
felf became his captive, and was con- 
ducted to his feraglio. 

Hyder Ali, it is well known, made 
war like all the Oriental princes, by 
intermixing pleafures with devafta- 
tion, and love with flaughter. He 
entered into the tent appropriated to 
Maria. The fight of a charming fe- 
male, born in thofe European re- 
gions, where the manners beipeak 
the character of the foul, and give a 
commanding air to beauty, was a new 
fight to the Indian warrior. Maria 
fat with her head reclined upon her 
bofom : fufpenfe and terror were vifi- 
ble in her countenance. Hyder, 
ftruck with admiration, approached 
her with unufual refpe&. * Beautiful 
European,’ faid he, ¢ what are your 
misfortunes, and why this counte- 
nance of grief ??—‘ Generous Hyder!’ 
faid Maria, who had expeéted the bru- 
tal ferocity of a tyrant, ‘judge your- 
felf of my misfortunes. My lover 
and brother are your captives.’ 

Hyder, who had feated himfelf by 
her fide, inflantly rofe, and called 
one of his attendents. ‘Go to Ar- 
cot,’ faid he, ‘ and, in the prifon of 
the Eait Gate, you will find two 
Englifh officers ; provide them with 
whatever may be necefiary, and bring 
them to the camp.’ 

The meflenger found the two 
friends fitting on the ground in a 
@ungeon, near a crevice which the 


hand of time had made in the wall, 
and which juft admitted a little day- 
light. ‘They were lamenting the 2. 
tal error which had torn them from 
the bofom of their family, and, after 
{uch various perils, had plunged them 
into a loathfome dungeon, and con- 
duéted the dear object of their affec- 
tions to the feraglio of a Sultan. 
They were fo loft in grief, that the 
orders of Hyder Ali produced no ef- 
fect upon them; neither the emo- 
tions of joy, nor the folicitude of 
hope. They followed the meflénger, 
and arrived at the camp. 

Hyder, iniormed of their arrival, 
ordered them to be conducied to the 
tent of Maria, where he foon appear- 
ed himfelf ; and without giving them 
time to recover from the embarraff- 
ment of their fituation, ‘I grant you 
both,’ faid he, * your liberty; and 
to you, beautiful European, I reftore 
a brother and a hufband. Take her, 
young man, without apprehenfion. 
Know, that among the Afiatics there 
are conquerors who can be generous 
in the midit of victory. She will 
leave my camp as pure and virtuous 
as when fhe entered it. But tell 
your countrymen, that Hyder will 
never know a glorious day, till he 
has delivered India from the Euro- 
pean yoke.’ 

Who can defcribe the fcene that 
followed, where gratitude endeavour- 
ed to furpafs generofity, and the be- 
nefit conferred was fo much beyond 
all expectation ? 

The two friends and Maria deters 
mined never more to part; but it was 
neceffiry to poltpone the marriage of 
Horton and Maria till their return to 
England. On the termination of the 
peace they left India, and have been 
fince happily united, with all the 
profpects of felicity before them that 
Love and Virtue can prefent. 
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On th SocraAL PRINCIPLE: Ae Effay. 


Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A matter, or a fervant, or a friend, 







Bids each on other for affiltance call, 

"Till one man’s weaknefs grows the ftrength of all. 
Wants, frailties, paffions, clofer fill ally 

The common int’reft, or endear the tie. 

To thefe we owe true friendfhip, love fincere, 


Each home-felt joy that life inherits here. 


YOruine can be more obvious 
than the mutual dependance of 
men on one another. We fee it in 
the molt barbarous countries, where 
the connexions of mankind are the 
fewelt and the flighteit. This de- 
pendance is more fenfible, indeed, 
in a fate of infancy, when the leaf 
remiffion of the care of others would 
be fatal to us; but it is 2s real and 
neceflary, and even vaitly more ex- 
tenfive, though lefs ftriking, when 
we are more advanced in life, efpe- 
cially in civilized countries. And 
the more perfect is the flate of civil 
fociety, the more various and extend- 
ed are the connexions which man has 
with man, and the lefs able is he to 
fubfift comfortably without the hel 
of others. 

The bufinefs of human life, where 
it is enjoyed in perfection, is inbdi- 
vided into fo many parte he 0a of 
which is executed by different hands) 
that a perfon who would reap the be- 
nefit of all the arts of life in periec- 
tion, muft employ, and coniequently 
be depe sndent upon, thor, nds: he 
mult even be under obligations to 
numbers of whom he has not the Jeatt 
knowledge. 

Thefe connexions of man with man 
are every day growing more exten- 
five. ‘The moit diflant parts of the 
earth are now connected: every part 
is every day gars iil more ne- 

ceffary to every other p: rh, And the 
nearer advances we make to ¢ reneral 
happinefs, and the more commodious 
our circumitances in this world are 
nade for us, the more intimately and 


5 


Pore. 


extenfively we become conneéted 
with, and the more clofely we are 
dependant upon, one another. 

By thus tracing the progrefs of 
man to that flate of happinefs which 
he now enjoys, we may be led to 
think, that, in purfuing it flill farther, 
to a more happy flate of being, adap- 
ted to our focial natures, we thall find 
ourfelves ftill more varioufly and in- 
timately connected with, and more 
clofely dependant upon, one another ; 
which affords a far nobler and more 
pleafing profpecét to a perfon of an 
enlarged mind, and of a focial and 
benevolent difpofition, than he could 
have from fuppofing, that after death, 
all our mutual connexions will be 
broken, and that every good man 
will be made tranfcendently happy 
within himfelf, having no intercourle, 
or at leait neceffary intercourfe with 
any being befide his Maker. 

By thefe arguments, which are 
drawn from faéts that are obvious to 
every perion who attends to the ex- 
ternal circum{tances of mankind, it 
is piain that no man caz live of him- 
felf; and even that the rich are, in 
fas, more dependant upon others, 
than the poor; for, having more 
wants, they have occafion for more, 

und more frequent fupplies. Now it 
wall any be allowed, that every 
reafon why we cannot live of aur« 
felves, is an argument why we cught 
not to live rv ourieives: for certainly 
no oes rfon receives an obligation, bat 
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he ou to confer one. Every con- 
nexion matt, rm fome meaiure, be 
mutnal, And, indeed, the circula- 
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fion of good offices would in a great 
meafure ceafe, if the paflage were 
not as open, and as free from ob- 
ftruction, in one part of the common 


channel as ancther. The rich, if 
they would receive the greateit ad- 
vantages from fociety, mutt contri- 
bute to the happinefs of it. If they 
a&t upon different maxims, and think 
to avail themfelves of the pleafures of 
fociety without promoting the good 
of it, they will never know the true 
pleaiures of fociety. And, in the 
end, they will be found to have en- 
joyed the leait themfelves, who have 
leaft contributed to the enjoyment af 
others. 

If any man, moreover, look into 
himfelf, and confider the iprings and 
motives of his own actions, he wall 
find that there are principles in his 
nature which would be of no uie, 
were the intercourfe he has wih his 
fellow-creatures cut off: for that both 
the efficient and final caufes of their 
operations gre without himielf. They 
are views of mankind, and their fitua- 
tions, which call thoie principles into 
action. And if we trace the opera- 
tion of them, we fhall clearly fee that, 
though they be ftrictly connected with 
private happineis, their ultimate and 
proper object is the happtaels of fo- 
¢iety. 

What other account can we give of 
that impulfe, which we ail, more or 
fefs, feel for fociety ? And whence 
is that reitlefs and painful difiatis- 
faction which a man feels when he is 
long excluded from it, but that, in 
fuch a folitary condition, his faculties 
have noi their proper exercife, and he 
is, as it were, out of his proper ele- 
ment ? 

Whence is that quick fenfibility 
which we are conicious of, with re- 
fpeéct to both the joys and the forrows 
of our fellow creatures, if their hap- 
pinefs or mifery were a matter of in- 
difference to us? Can we feel what 
is fometimes called the contagion of 
the paflions, when we find that our 
minds contract a kind of gloom and 
licavineis in the company of the me- 
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lancholy, and that this melancholy 
vaniihes in company which is inno- 
cently chearful, and queition the ine 
fluence of focial connexions ? Much 
leis can the reality or the power of 
the focial principle be doubted when 
a fellow creature in diftrels calls forth 
the moit exquilite feelings of compaf- 
fion, attended with inflaat and ftrong 
efrorts toward his relief. 

So efiential a part of our nature 
are thefe focial patlions, that it is im- 
poilivle for any man wholly to eftape 
the influence of them; but if we 
would be witnefs of their ftrongett 
effecis, and fee them branched out 
into that beautiful fubordination which 
correfponds to ali the varieties of ovr 
mutual relations, we muit look inte 
domettic life. There we fhall clearly 
fee that the moit frequent and almoft 
the only caufe of a man’s joys and 
forrews are the joys and forrows of 
Others, and that the immediate aim 
of all his aétions is the weil being and 
happinefs of others. 

Doth not the {enfe of honour in the 
human breaft derive all its force frona 
the influence which focial connexions 
have over us? Of what ufe could it 
be but to beings formed for fociety ? 
What.do we infer from our dread of 
infamy, and from our being io ftrong- 
ly actuated by a paflion for tame, 
and alfo from the univerfality and ex- 
tent of this principle, but that our 
nature obliges us to keep up a regard 
to others in our whole couduéct, and 
that the author of nature intended we 
fhould? And is it not a farther evi- 
dence of the ultimate defign of this 
principle, that, in general, the means 
of being diitinguihed, at leatt of 
gaining a folid and laiting reputation, 
among men, is to be ufeful to man- 
kind ; public utility being the moi 
direé&t road to true tame? 

Every noble and exalted facalty of 
our nature is either directly of a focial 
nature, or tends to itrengthen the fo- 
cial principle. Nothing can be more 


evident than that the dictates of con- 
fcience ftrongly enforce the practice 
of benevolence : and the pleaiures of 

bene- 
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benevolence certainly conftitute the 
greateft part of thofe pleafures which 
we refer to the moral fenfe. They 
muft neceflarily do fo, while the 
foundation of all virtue and right 
conduct is the happineis of fociety : 
for then every reflexion that we have 
done our duty, muit be the fame thing 
as a reflexion that we have contri- 
buted wiat was in our power to the 
good of our fellow creatures. 

Lally, of what doth devotion it- 
felt coniiit, but the exerciie of the fo- 
eiai atfections ? What are the difpo- 
fiuions of our minds which are cailed 
forth into action in private or public 
prayer, but reverence for true great- 
nefs, humility, gratitude, love, and 
eonhdence in God, as the greatett 
and beit of Beings ; qualities of the 
moft admirable ule and eifect in fo- 
cial life. 

I may add that not only are the 
higheit and the worthieit principles of 
human conduét either truly focral, or 
a reinforcement of the focial princi- 
ple, but even the loweit appetites and 

flions of our nature are far from 
ome indifferent to focial connexions, 
coniiderations, and influences. That 
the pleafures we receive from the fine 
arts, as thofe of mufic, peetry, and 
painting, and the like, are enjoyed 
but very imperfectly except in com- 
pany, is very evident to all perions 
who have the leaft tafte for thole 
pleafures. I may even venture to 
fay, that there is hardly a voluptuary, 
the moit devoted to the plea(ures of 
the table, but indulges himielf with 
more fatisfaction in company than 
alone. 

Our appetites and paffions too, 
which are the {prings of all our ac- 
tions, do, in their own nature, tend 
to lead us out of ourfelves, and our 
happinefs depends much upon our 
minds being thereby conftantly en- 
gaged upon fomething foreign to 
themielves. 

In order to preferve mutual con- 
nexion, dependance, and harmony 
among all his works, it has pleafed 
our divine author to appoint, that all 


our appetites and defires, to whate 
ever fenie, external or internal, they 
be referred, fhould pomt to fome- 
thing beyond ourfelves for their gra- 
tification ; fo that the idea of f/f is 
not in the leaft neceflary to a flate of 
the higheft enjoyment. 

When may men be faid to be hap- 
py, but when their faculties are pro- 
perly exercifed in the purfuit of thofe 
things which give them pleafure. I 
fay the purfuit rather than the enjoy- 
ment, not becaufe enjoyment makes 
no part of our happinefs ; but be- 
cauie the vigorous and agreeable fen- 
fis:ons with which our minds are im- 
preiled during the purfuit of a fa- 
vourite object are generally, at leaft 
in this life, of vaitly more confidera- 
tion. ‘The plieefure we receive the 
initant we arrive at the height of our 
withes may be more exquifite, but the 
others are of wuch longer continu- 
ance; and, immediately upon the 
gratification of any of our detires, the 
mind is inftantly reaching after fome 
new object. 

Suppofing now the mind of any 
perion to be fully and conitantly en- 
gaged in the purivit of a proper ob- 
ject, to the poffeffion of which he is 
fenfible he every day makes near ap- 
proaches, and his defires be not fo 
eager as to make him uneafy during 
the purfuit, what more is requifite to 
make him as happy as his nature can 
bear ? He will not be the lefs hanpy 
becaufe the object he is in purfuic of 
is foreign to himfelf; nor would it 
make him any happier to have the 
idea of its contributing to his happi- 
nefs. Nay it may be thewn, that it 
were better for as, in general, with 
refpect to real enjoyment, never to 
have the idea of the relation which the 
objects of our purfuit bear to our- 
felves : and this is moft of all evident 
with refpect to the higher pleafures 
of our nature, from which we derive 
our greateii happine(s. 

Our benevolence, for inftance, 
leads us immediately to relieve and 
oblige others, Pleafure, i deed, al- 
ways attends generous actions, and 
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is confequent upon them; but the 
fatisfaction we receive in our minds 
from having done kind offices to 
others is far lefs pure, and lefs per- 
feétly enjoyed, if at ail, when we had 
this, or any other private gratifica- 
tion in view before the action. 

In like manner, he who courts ap- 
plaufe, and does worthy actions folely 
with a view to obtain it, can have no 
knowledge of the genuine pleafure 
atifing either from the good action 
itfelf, or the applaufe that is given 
to it; becaufe he is fenfible, in his 
own mind, that if thofe perfons who 
praife his condu& were acquainted 
with the real motive of it, and knew 
that he meant nothing more, by his 
pretended aéts of piety and benevo- 
lence, than to gain their applaufe, 
they would be {fo far from admiring 
and commending, that they would 
defpife him for it. 

It is evident, for the fame reafon, 
that no perfon can enjoy the applaufe 
of his own mind, on the account of 
any action which he did with a view 
to gain it. ‘The pleatures of a good 
conicience, or, as they are fometimes 
called, thofe of the moral fenfe, can- 
not be enjoyed but by a perfon who 
fteadily obeys the dictates of his con- 
fcience, and uniformly acts the part 
which he thinks to be right, without 


any view to the pleafure and felf-fa- 
tisfaction which may arife from it. 

The idea of //f, as it is not adap- 
ted to gratify any of our appetites, 
and can contribute nothing toward 
their gratification, can only occafion 
anxiety, fear, and diftruft about our 
happinefs, when it is frequently the 
fubje&t of our thoughts. ‘The appre- 
henfion and dread of mifery (which is 
certainly the occafion of moit of the 
real trouble and mifery of men in this 
life) is beyond meafure increafed 
from this fource : and the effects of 
it are moft fenfibly felt both in the 
leffer and greater fcenes of our lives. 

It is chiefly an anxious folicitude 
about ourfelves, and the appearance 
we fhall make in the eyes of others, 
which is the caufe of that affectation 
and conftraint in behaviour which is 
fo troublefome to a perfon’s felf, and 
fo ridiculous in the eyes of others. 
This trifling remark, being fo fre- 
quently verified, may ferve to fhew 
that thefe fentiments are by no means 
merely {peculative ; but that they 
enter into the daily fcenes of active 
life. Indeed they are in the higheft 
fenfe praétical, and upon them de- 
pend thofe maxims of condué, which 
contain the great fecret of human 
happinefs, and which are confirmed 
by every day’s experience. 


Cautions refpedting the EatTiIne of Mussers, 


[ From Barbut’s Genera 


oo pea-crab is at certain fea- 
fons a companion and inhabi- 
tant with the muflel called by Linnaeus 
mytilus edulis, and commonly fold un- 


- der the name of lord-a-lee mupels. ts 


abode is under the lip, and care 
fhould be taken to lift up the lip and 
take the crab out, if one fhould be 
there: itis deemed poifonous, and ill 
confequences have often enfued trom 
this neglect; but in order to guard 
again the ill confequences attending 
eating muficls, they thould be weil 
waihed, and if laid a day or two in 
falt and water, far the better: when 
they are required to be dreit for te- 
ble, let them be put into an iron or 


Vermium of Linnzus. ] 


tin faucepan (by no means into a 
copper one) throw in with them a 
filver fpoon; when you apprehend 
they are fufficiently done, taxe out 
the fpoon; if it is black throw the 
muffels away, they then fhould not 
be eaten ; ii * a the contfary it comes 
out white as when putin, the muffels 
may be fafely eaten. I[t is a query 
with me, whether or no this obnoxious 
quality ariles from the poifonous qua- 
lity of the mud in which muilels are 
in general found bedded, or from the 
communication with the pea crab. IL 
rather am inclined to think it aries 
from the former, 
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Account of the INTERIOR of the New Cnaper of GREENWICH 
Hospital, which was opened September 20, 1789.——Sce Page 


165. 


P4 


[Taken from « An Hiftorical Account of the Royal Hofpital for Seamen 
at Greenwich,” written by the two Chaplains (the Rev. J. Cooke and 
the Rev. J. Maule), and printed in a quarto volume not yet publithed.] 


HE portal confif's of an archirrave, 
+ frize, aed cornice of ftatuary marble, 
the jambs of which are twelve feet high, 
in ene piece, and emiched with excellent 
feu piure. “The fiize is the work of Ba- 
cov, and ccnfifts of the figures of two 
angels with fettoons {vpporting the fcved 
writings, in the leaves of which is the 
foliowing infeription : 


The law was given by Mofs : 
But giace ard truth come by Jefus Chritt. 


The great folding doors are of maho- 
gany highly enriched, and the whole com- 
petiron of this portal is not, at this time, 
to be paralleled in this, or perhaps in. any 
o:her country. 

Within this entrance is a portico of fix 
fluted mable columns fifteen feet high. 
The captals and bafes are Tonic, after 
Greek medels. ‘Fhe columns fuppo:t the 
organ gallery, and are crowned with an 
entablature and balufivade enriched with 
fuirable ornaments. 

On the tablet in the front of the gallery 
is.a baflo-relievo repreentirg the figures 
ef angels founding the harp; on the pe- 
deflals, on each fide, are omnaments con- 
fitting of trumpets and other infiruments 
ot mutic: and on the tablet between, is 
the toliowing mfcr:ption in letters of gold : 


Praife him with the found of the trumpet : 
Praite him with ttringed inttrumerts and 
FRAN. PSALM 150. 

In this gallery is avery fine organ made 
by Mr. Samuel Green. 

On each fde of the organ callery are 
feur grand columns; the:r fhatrs cf Sca- 
gli la in im:tation of Sienna marbie, by 
Kichier, and their capit +s avd vales of 
fiatuary marble. At the oppolite end of 
the chap:! are foar others of the fame fort. 
which fupsort the arch leiehrg and roof, 
Thele culumias are of the Coumthion er 
der, and, with ther pedettals, dre 28 feet 
high. 

On the fides of the chepel, between the 
upyr and lower range of wirdcws, are 

hich ae pows for 


the cfiiceas and their jamal eS 5 those of ihe 


Governor and Lieutenant-governor, which 
are oppolite cach other, are dittinguifhed 
by ommaments confiiting of the naval crown, 
and other ivitable infignia. Underneath 
thefe cuileries, and the cantilivers whictt 
fupport them, are ranges of futed pilafters. 
‘The cantilivers are decorated with antique 
foliage ; the entablavure over the pilaiters 
wih marine ornaments ; the interval be- 
tween with fettcors, Xc. and the pedeftals 
of the baluftrade in the fiont of the gal- 
leries with tridents and wreaths. ‘The 
tablets in the middle of each baluftrade 
contain the Hofpital’s arms, and the frize 
below is carved with a foliage in the 
Gieck mode. Over the lower range of 
windows are paintings in chiaro ofcuro, 
reprefenting fome of the principal events 
in the life cf cur Saviour, which are ac- 
companied with ornaments of candelabra 
and fettoons, 

Above the galleries ts a richly carved 
ftcne tatcia, on which flands a range of 
pliaiters of the compofite mode, thew 
fhatis being ef Scagtiola, correfponding 
with thef of the eight great columns, and 
join'ly with them appearing to fupport the 
epittylum which f.rrounds the whole cha- 
pel. ‘This epifiylum is enriched with an- 
ge's bearing feltcons of oak-leaves, dole 
phins, fhel!s, and other appheabie orna- 
nints. Fiom thisiifes the curved cieling, 
which is divided into compartments, and 
entiched with tchage, golochi, &c.’ in the 
antique fiyle. Between the upper pilatters 
are recei’s in which are painted, in chi- 
aro-ofenie, the Apoities and Evangelitts. 

At eech end of the galieries are cone 
cave rvecefles, the coves of which are orna- 
men:ed with coficrs and flowers carved in 
fione; mm thefle secciles are the doors of 
entrance ine the galleries, decorated with 
en: ched poafiers and centablatures, and-a 
grenp of cin ments, contiftng of the na- 
val crown, wreaths of laurel and tridents. 
Above the doors are circular recefles, con- 
tain ng painungs m clhraro-ofcuro, of ilfe 
prevheis Haiwh, Jercnvah, Moles, and 
David, 

the communion table ts a femi-oval 
flab oi hiutuaiy mathe near eight feet 

< long. 
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Fong. The afcent to it is by three fteps 
@° black marble, on which is fixed an or- 
namental ra:ling, repretenting feitoons of 
ears of corn, and vine foliage. ] his 
fible is fupported by fix chenibims ftand 
ing on a whe marble ftep of the fame di- 
micnfions, 

Above is a painting, by Weft, ina fu- 
perb carved and gilt frame, reprefenting 
the prefervation of St. Paul from fhip- 
wreck on the ifland of Melita. 

This pidture is 25 det high and 14 
wide, and confilts of three principal groups. 
The fir, which is at the low: r part, re- 
prefents the mariners and priioners bring- 
ing on fhore the various articles which have 
been preferved from the wreck : near tele 
is an elegant figure, fuppofed to be a Ro- 
pian lady of diftinétion, clalping with af- 
fe&tion an urn, containing the athes of he 
deceafid hutband, who had fallen in the 
wars of Judea. Before her is an aged in- 
firm man; who, ¢ unabje to afliit 
biméelt, is carried in the arms of two ro- 
buft young men. 

In the middle part of the piece is the 
principal group, confitiing of St. Paul 
@aking to the fire the viper that had 
fattened on his’ hand, the brethren who 
accompanied him, h’s friend the centu- 
rion, and a band of Roman foldiers with 
their proper inhgnia. 

The Bgures above thefe, on the fummit 
of the rocks, form the third group, and 
confit of the huipitable iflanders lowering 
Gown fuel and other neceflaries for the 1e- 
licf of the fufferers. 

The fea and wrecked thip (which at this 
point of time are confidered us an epifode) 
eppear in the back ground, and combing 
to exhibit a fcene that cannot fail of having 
a proper effect on the minds of fea-faring 
men, and of imprefling them with a due 
fente of their palt prefervation, and their 
prel>nt comfortable iituation and fupport 
in this glorious afylum for navul misfor- 
tune and naval worth. 

On either fide the arch which terminates 
the top of this piéture, are angels of fta- 
tuary marble as large as life, ‘by Bacon; 
one bearing the crois, the other. the em- 
blems of the cucharift. This exceli-nt 
combination of the works of art is termi- 
nated ebove in the fegment between the 
great cornice and ceiling by a painting of 
the Afcenfion, defigned by Weit, and ex- 
ecuted bby Rebecca, in chiare ofcuro; for- 


bein 
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ming the lait of the feries of paint ss gs of 
the life of our Saviour which fuound 


fhe chapel. 
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The middle of the a‘fle, and the fpace 
round the organ gallery, are paved sith 
black and white marble in golochi, trefs, 
and other o:ameuts; having, in the 
centre, an anchor and feaman’s com- 
pals. 

The pulpit is on a circular plan, fup- 
ported by fix fluted columns of time tree, 
wth an entableture above richly carved 
and of the fume materials. In the fix in- 
ter-columns are the follow:ng alto rejtevos, 
taken f from | the A&ts of the ‘Apott! es, €X- 
ecured afier defigns hy Welt: The Con- 
verfion of St. Paul, Aas, chap. ix. Cor- 
neliuss Vifion. chap x. Peter releafd 
from prifon by toe Angel, chap. xi. 
Elymus ftuck blind, chap. xi. St. 
Paul preaching at Athens, and cenvert- 
ing Dionyfius the Aveopa; site, chap. xVite 
Paul p leading before Felix, cha ip XXIV. 

‘The reader's defk is formed on a iquare 
plan, with columns at the four corners, 
and the entablature over them fimiler to 
thofe of the pulpit; in the four intr co- 
lumns are alfo alto-relieves of the pro- 
phets Daniel, Micah, Zachariah, and Ma- 
tachi, copied afier defigns by the fame 
arult. 

The fellowiag paintings, in chiaro- 
ofcuro, relative to our Saviour, are placed 
over the lower windows : 

The firlt tour of the feries, painted by 
De Bruyn, are at the e-tt-end ot th 
fouth-fide of the chap.J, and reprefent The 
oon The Angel appearing to the 

hepherds 3 The Magi worlhipping 5 The 
Fight into Egypt. 

The four which follow on the fame 
fide, are by Cation, and reprefent St. 
John baptizing 3 Cailing of St. Peter and 
st. Andrew ; our Saviour preacht: ag fiom 
a Ship to the Peop'e on Shore; “F he Still 
ing of the Tempzit. 

“The four at the weit-end of the north- 
fide, are by Milburne, and reprefent Our 
Savicer waking on the Sea, and faving 
Peter fiom finking; The Blind Mina 
cured by a touca; Lazarus raiicd fiom 
the Dead: The Transfiguration. 

The next four on the fame fide are by 
Rebeces, and reprelent The Lord’s Supe 
per; Our Saviour = ried hefore Pilate ; 2 
‘The Crucifixion; The RevurreChon. 

The Apoities and Evangelilts in the 
recefles between the upp r windows, and 
the four Prophets in the cucies shove ‘he 

gallery doors, are, by the Jafl-men:soned 
artits, after defijns of Mr. Weit.- —e 
Page 221. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ELecy, written on the Ruins of the 
BasTI Le. 


A® once, alas ! my limbs no place of reft 
Here, on this ruin-fcatter’d {pot, had 
found : 
The fleps of Peace here never foftly preft, 
Nor Pleature wanton’d gayly o'er the 
ground : 
Buthopelefs Grief, and hollow-ey’d Defpair, 
In full pofleffion of their horrors dwelt ; 
And Tyranny, with grim exulting air, 
Her son terrors wide around her dealt. 
Here ro the dread Baftile! At that fell 
name, 
Cold flows the I’ng’ring life-blood thro” 
my veins ; 
A fudden horrer {prea:!s thro’ all my frame, 
And the chill’d mufe can fearce purfue 
her ftrains. 
Here, as I fit, and fling my eyes around, 


And bid my Fancy wing her utmoft~ 


flight, 
What tragic ‘cenes on this eventful cround, 
Unnumber'd pour upon my aching fight. 


E’en now I fee, on yonder blood-itain’d 
ttone, 

His aching head the captive low recline, 

Upward to Heav’n a ling’ring laft look 


thrown, 
That {peaks fubmiffion to the Will Di- 
vine 5 
That feems to rife above the cumb'rous 
load, 
That many a day his woe-worn heart has 
PEAT 5 
That thioks expetant on Heav'’n’s bright 
abode, 
At length his foul fhall find a place of 
reft. 
Hark ! what a heart-heav'd figh affails my 
ear ! 


Tis the !aft groin! Some wretch now 
yields his breath ; 

See! watted by full many a ferrowing yerr, 

He finks, alas! into the arnis of deith, 


He finks—by ftern Adveifity fore preit ! 
He dies—aud not a foothing friend 1s 
nigh, 
To hear the lait with of h's buriiing bre &, 
To wipe the mout tear from his clohing 
eye. 


From thefe heart-rending fcenes I gladfome 


turn ; 
The dread Baftile thall terrify no mores 
No wretched captive here again thal] mourn, 
Or on the gate his fad complaining 


pour. 


*Twas a great deedt—-That monarch ill 
mutt gain! 
Mutt infecurely fit upon his throne, 
Whote fubjects, bound by Slavery’s gale 
ling chain, 
Unheard, beneath her yoke oppreffive 
groan, 


No: He alone, his people's king and friend, 
The regal feat mutt furely fafely prefs. 
Who lives for this important glorious end— 

To make his fubjects happy, and to 


blels. 
T.G.S, 


Expoftulatory OpE to HEALTH. 


DAvcHter of heaven! fay, bloooming 
goddefs, why . 

Does Seraphina droop beneath thy frown ? 

Why rolls the pearly drop her check 
adown ? 


Why fades the lovely luftre of her eye? 


Shall fecret anguith, or corroding pain, 

Watte that foft torm where worth and 
beauty join? 

While Love and Frien‘thip, bending at thy 
fhrine, 

Thy fmile implore, butalh ! implore in vain. 


Incumbent, weeping o’er her vot’ry dear, 

Shall Supptiant Virtue unegarded, plead ? 

Her pious hands fhall ble!! Religion {pread 

To heav’n in prayer, and heav n refule to 
hz ar? 


By our joint pray’rs all-gracious heaven is 
mov'd ; 

And thy great high prief’s * healing art 
divine 

Shall give the nymph with wonted charms 
to fhine, 

Reftor’d to friendfhip, and the youth fhe 


lov'd. 


Stockport, Sept. 125 J.B 
1789. at 


* Dottor Eail, of Manchefter, whofe fixperior abilities and profeffional kill are juftly 


EPI. 


eelebrated. 
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‘EPILOGUE to the TEMPEST. 


Written by Lieutenant General Bur- 
corNe, and fpoken by Mifs FaRREN. 


grr !—let the magic f{cene remain 
awhile ; 
We have not done with the enchanted 
ifle— 
Enchantment refts on your benignant 
{mile. 
Ladies, I come, by Profpero’s command, 
And velted with this fragment of his wand ; 
To help your fearches for that two-legs’d 
creature, 
For whom Dorinda felt the fearch of na- 
ture. 
With all her peeping two alone were 
found, {ground : 
And even thofe were on torbidden 
Here, where we range at large, do they 
abound ? 
. Arm’d with this pow’r, we'll {crutimize 
this kind ; 
It is not form which makes the man, but 
mind. 
Then even here, perhaps, the dearth prevails ; 
We may lack men, though over-run with 
males. 
Firft, for the middle clafs, where *tis 
confeft, 

Of manly life we're apt to find the beft :— 
Yet John fometimes his fhape and {ex de- 
grades, ' 

And ftoops to rob his fifters of their trades, 

Six feet in height, with Gnews of an ox, 

Shoulders to carry coals, and fifts to box— 

Behold—O fhame !—a thing of whip and 
hem-— 


A He-Mils Milliner-——** Your orders, 
Me’m? 
“ Rouge, lip-{alve, chicken-gloves, perfu- 
mery, 
* Hair-cufhions, gauzes, buftles >—He! 
he! he!” 
Turn we from him to breed of higher 
bearing, 
Still Falitaff’s men, all radish and cheefe- 
aring ! 
Oh! couid he tketch {cme figures that one 
fees—— 
Tied up with ftrings at fhoes and ftrings at 
knees ! —- 
So thick the neck-cloth, and the neck fo 
; thin !— 


He'd fwear they bore a poultice for the chin: 

‘And Jeatt the cold the adjacent eas thould 
harm, 

See half a foot of cape to keep ’em warm ; 

While the ft:fFedge, for better purpole made, 

ubs off the whifkers it was torm’d to fade. 

ih eyes of fire that yie with ipu‘is in 

fockets, 


And hands diltrefs’d for want of waiflcoat 
kets : 
The crutch of levity dire&ts their gait ; 
And wanghee bends beneath their wangling 
weight. 
But now, to fhift the {cene from men be- 
witch’d, 
Toone with Britain’s genuine fons enrich'd; 
In laws, in arms, their country’s ftrength 
and pride, 
And cholen patterns for the world befide. 
High oer the crowd, inform’d with patriot 
fire, 
Pure as the virtues that endear his fire! 
See one who leads——as mutual trials 
TOV ea 
A band of brothers to a people’s love : 
One, who on ftation {corns to found cons 
troul, 
But gains pre-eminence by worth of foul. 
Thefe are te honours that on reafon’s plans 
Adorn the Prince, and vindicate the man, 
While gaver paffions warm’d at Nature's 
breatt, 
Play o’er his youth—the feathers of his creft, 


PROLOGUE toMARCELLA. 


Written by Mr. Hayter, Author of the 
Tragedy, as performed at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, and {poken by Mr. Hot 
MAN, 


GHovtp he, who launch’d an idle bark 
to glide 
For harmlefs pattime down a gentle tide, 
Surpriz’d, and new to every naval pain, 
Should he be hurried to the ftormy main, 
How mutt th’ unfeafon'd frilorquaketo hear 
Unheard of billows thund’ring tn his éar ? 
How mutt his terrors for that bark increafe, 
In peril plung’d, tho’ fathion’d but for 
peace. 
Tn fuch tursultuous wonder and affright 
We have involv'd our poet of to-n-ght; 
His play, a p'nnace! modeil‘d but to take 
A courle of pleafure on a private lake! 
Where tio’ her fate inglorious might appear, 
The fafe Marcella had no thot to fear ; 
But as the guits ef time and chance decree, 
Now fhe is driving on this dangerous fea, 
Where thips of mightier bulk are tempet 
tot, ‘ 
And many a veffel of the line is lot. 
‘To thitt our metaphor, and {till to dwell 
Upon an element you love fo we'l ; 
Let me to your indulgent minds fuggeft, 
Our Poet is to-night a feaman preis’d ; 
You know that fome of Ocean’s bravelt 
fons, 
Tho’ chance, not choice, firft led them to 
the guns, 
Have 


a 
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Have nobly caught, amid a glorious ftrife, 
"The force of foul that fu:ts advent’rous life. 
How many a mind has fill’d a hero’s part, 
While Britain’s fame infpirited his heart! 
If your involuntary Bard you raife 

‘To energy like theirs by generous praife ; 
With happier powers you may behold him 

here, 
Contend for honour as a volunteer. 


PROLOGUE to the New Opera called 
Tue Is_anp of St. MARGUERITE,. 


Spoken by Mr. BANNisTER, jun. 


J His night we celebrate a hero's fame, 
Who liv’'d we know not where, nor 
wha his name ; 
Bourbon, Vermandois, Monmouth, and 
Beautoit— 
All thete are in the lift, and many more. 
Much paper, pens, and ink are {pent to 
fean 
This curious riddle—yet no mortal can, 
Pcrhaps, becaute that there was no fuch 
man. 
To fierce Biographer: we leave that ftrife, 
We anfwer ouly for his min‘c life. 
What need we care, whether he liv'din fa&t, 
If he but lives thoughout our fecond act. 
Yet all wil! pets, andeach isin the right, 
Some make him Prince, fome Peer, fome 
brown, fome white 5 
Tho’ few, I ink, would know him well 
at Gy ht. 
No matter who he was-—the Prologue’s tafk 
is to put on, not to pull off the maik. 


7.28 :7 H 
ON Saturday, November 7, the Tragedy 


of Marcella, im three acts, one of the 
plays which Mr. Hayley wrote for the clo- 
fet, and publithed in a collection, was cx- 
hibited at Drury-lane theatre 

‘The Chara&ters were thus reprefented : 

Governor of Barcelona, Mr. Wrough- 
ton; Alonzo, Mr. Barrymore ; Lupsrcio, 
Mr, Whitefield ; Lopez, Mr. Ben‘on ; 
Fernandez, Mr. Kemble. — Marcella, 
Mis. Powell. 

The ftory is briefly this :—-Morcella, the 
daughter of the governor of Barcelona, 1s 
addiefled, with her father’s approbation, 
by Lupercio; and fhe gives him a ring as 
a pledge of her confent to be wedded to 
him. She is at the fame t’me earneftly ad- 
drefled by Hernandez, her father’s deto: med 
tteward, whofe fuit and perfonal impertec- 
tions are made the fubject of her father’s 
levity. Before the time of her intended 
puptials arrives, Maic-lla tees the young 
Alonzo, and, being enamoured of his per- 
ion, employs Hernindez te obtain her ning 

i 


Then let his vifage, wrapt in iron cafe, 

As hard, as cold as any critic's face, 

Here oft revilit, clad in complete fteel, 

To {pur and wet our almoft blunted 
zeal, 

Toguard the bleffings of our public weal. 

Witely to guard that health which wants no 
cure, 

Nor fancied ills to fhun, true woes enfure, 

Nonced for trong reftoratives we feel 

For cauftic fire, or amputating fteel. 

Oh! bleffed ifle, to whom by birth ’tis 


given, 

To own the choiceft gifts of bounteous 
Heaven, 

Thou precious ftone! fet in the filver fea, 

Begirt with Plenty, Peace, and Libe:ty ; 

Thou ftrefs made by Nature’s magic 
wand 

To guard her children *gainft Infection’s 
hand ; 

Oh! like the San thy warmth and light dif- 
pente 

With undiminifh'd rays and influence. 

Nitions of Freemen, yet unborn, fliallown 

Thee Parent of their Rights. Thou! who 
alone, 

By ftorms furrounded, fix’d on Albion's 


rotk, 
With pity from on high, behold’ft the fhock 
Gf jarring clements—thylelf at reit, 
Confcious that thou above all nations bleft, 
Free from revolt alike, and flavith awe, 
Art doubly fafe where Liner Ty is Law. 


EATR E. 


from Lup:reio. Hernendez gladly unders 
takes the tafk, and, by murdering Luper- 
cio, regains the ring, and bears it to h's 
miftrefs. He c!aims pofleffion of her per- 

as his reward.; but finding the will not 
litten to his demands, fcornmg fuch in- 
famy, he reforts to artifice, affects the peni- 
tent, end upon her engaging to provide him 
with the means of flying to a foreign clime, 
defires, in order to avoid fufpicion, that 
fhe would leave the gift her charity intends 
in the lone tower. 

She falls into the Mare, reforts to this 
lone tower at midnight, where Hernandez 
by force accemplithes his brutal purpofes 
Unable to fuftain the load of accumulated 
guilt, Marcella gives Alonzo to under- 
ftand, that fhe was privy to the aflaffination 
of Lupercio, and that Hernandez was the 
murderer. Hernandez is brought before 
Alonzo and the governor, when, finding 
that Marcella had betrayed him, he vows 
to ‘ banquet on revengee,’ ard inftantly 
declares that Marcella was the partner of 


his 
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his guilt ;, that he had killed Lupercio for 
his in{olent derifion 


On his mifhapen form and ardent love ; 


and that over Alonzo his triumph rofe toa 
itil prouder height, for ‘ he had enjoyed 
his bride.’ On being threatened with his 
due reward, he fays, 


*Tis the vain menace of prefumptuous 
pride, 

Which courage laughs at—I efcape it 
thus— ° 


and fabs himfelf. Marcella has fwallow- 
ed poifon, and expires in her father’s arms, 
having firft engaged Alonzo to confole him, 
and be to him afecond child. 

Marcella is an elegant trifle, but it ts 
more like one of the French * Proverbes 
Diamatiques’ than a regular a&ting tragedy. 
The incidents, though important and af- 
fecting, are not fufficiently complex and in- 
tricate to create much fufpenfe, or arreit 
much attention. The principal circum- 
ftances on which the plot hinges, are in 
themélves forcibly tragic ; but the modern 
theatrical taite will not very greatly admire 
a play, where the facts of the fable are 
wrought up with fo little ait. 

This tragedy has been got up in lefs 
than a week upon a pique taken againft the 
management of Covent-garden theatre, 
where Marcella has been fome time in pre- 
parstion, under the aufpices of the author. 

On Tuefday the roth, this tragedy was 
brought on the ftage at Covent-garden 
theatre, for which it had been-altered by 
the author, who wrote a prologue on the 
eccafion, the intent of which was to inform 
the audience that the author was now 
brought forward as a prefled man; but if 
he was kindly treated, he fhould be willing 
to enter the public fervice as a volunteer. 

Mrs. Pope, who performed the charaéter 
of the heroine, gave this twagedy the moft 
effuctual. fupport. 

On Friday Nov. 13, a new Opera, call- 


ced The Ifand of St.Marguerite, was per- 


formed at Drury lane theatre, the charac- 


ters of which weie as follows, and thus 


teprelented : 

Trion Mafk, Mr. Keliy; Command- 
ant, Mr. Barrymore; Turnkey, Mr. 
Suett; Jonas, Mir. Bannifler, jun. ; Na- 
nette, Mifs Romanzni; Lady Abbhels, 
Mis. Edwards ; Carline, Mrs. Crouch. 

Mob, Mr. Waldron, Mr. Ho tingf- 
worth, Mr. Maddocks, &c. &<. &c. 

This opera is the production of Mr. 
St. John, author of Mary Quecn of Scots, 
and was d-tizned originally for a repre- 
feutaiion of the affault and detiruchon of 


the. Bafile, with which was blended the 
ftory of the Iron Maik ; but when it came 
before the licenfer, every part of the piece 
that bore immediate refimblance to the late 
popular events in Paris, was, from poli- 
tical confiderations, forbidden, and there~ 
fore the opera is-‘now unavoidably brought 
forward in a maimed and mutilated fhape. 

As the piece ftands at prefent, it is 
chiefly occupied by the reprefentation of a 
fition built on the well known and re- 
cently revived flory of a prifoner in the 
Cattle of St. Marguerite, who was obliged 
conttantly to wear an iron matk, but was 
ferved with fo much refpeSt, that it was 
generally imagined he was a perfon of very 
high rank confined for fome important po« 
litical objeét. The incidents of the pri- 
foner fo circumftanced, engraving his name 
on one of his plates, and throwing it out 
of the prifon, and that of a fitherman’s 
finding it in the foffe that furrounded the 
Caftle walls, with the Commandant’s ree 
covery of it, and his faving the fifherman’s 
life, merely becaufe he could not read the 
infcription, are preferved, and worked up 
into the plot of this opera. The other in- 
cidents are feigned mevely to give the whole 
a dramatic form. 

The mulic of this opera is moftly felet- 
ed with taite. Much of it is charming, 
and where the notes are new, they prove 
the ikill of Mr. Shaw. he principal 
movement in the overture was ex:reinely 
delicate and tender. 

The Iiland of St. Marguerite was ably 
performed, and fet off to the beft advan- 
tage by the theatre. Kelly and Mrs, 
Crouch played the principal chara&ters cae 
pitally, and tung their airs, duets, &c, 
excellently. Banniiier’s Jonas created a 
cood deal of laughter, and he made fo 
much of his feveral Songs, that the audi- 
ence encored him in every one of them. 

The drefles were new and rich. In 
point of f{cenery, few exhibitions have 
been equally iplendid. The views are 
nobly defigned, and executed with { 
much {kil!, that their effeét is uncom- 
monly grand and ftriking. 

On ‘luciday, Nov. 24, was performed 
at Drury Lane, « uew Comic Opera, called 
The Haunied Lower, the charaGers of 
which were reprefenied as follows : 

Lord Wiiliam, Mr. Kelly ; Baron of 
Ockland, Mr. Baddeley; Hugo, Mr. 
Moody; Lewis, Mr. Suett; De Courcy, 

fir, Whitfield; Robert, Mr. Dignum ; 
Matin, Mr. Williames; Chatles, Mr. 
Sedgwick ; Hubert, Mr. Webb; Servant, 
Mr. Lyons; Edward, Mr. Bannitter, ‘un. 
meLady Elisor, Mrs. Crouch ; Cicely, 

Mis 
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Mifs Romanzini; Maud, Mrs. Booth; 
Adela, Signora Storace. 


Thofe who expected a flory founded on 
an exploded fuperftition, a haunted caftle 
and gholt, were, we truft, agreeably dif- 
sppointed. ‘The fable is extremely fimple. 
‘The Baron of Oakland having been ba- 
nifhed by William the Conqueror, on 
a falfe eccufation of treafon, dies abroad, 
and his fon, Lord William, the companion 
of his exile, not being heard of for ten 
years, 2 diflant relation fucceeds from the 

lough to the title and eftate. Lady 

stinor, the daughter of De Courcy, a 

Noiman Baron, is betrothed to Lord Ed- 
ward, the fon of the new Baron Oak- 
Jand, and with h-r landing at Dover the 
Opera begins. Lord William, the fon of 
the deceafed Baron Cakland, bred up in 
the family of De Courcy, under the name 
of Siv Paiamede, and in love with Lady 
Elfnor, arrives ct the fame time. The 
fuppofed Lord Edward is in love with 
Adela, a peafant’s daughter, and intro- 
duces her to his faiher, as Lady Elinor 
agrees with Sir Palamede to countenance 
the deceit, till he can find means to afiert 
his right to the mheritance of his ancef- 
tors. This he does by difcoveiing him- 
felf 10 his father’s vaflais, takes poileffion 
of the Caftle, and the piece concludes 
with a double marriage. 

The haunted tower is a contrivance of 


Robert the butler, in order to have a place ~ 


to caroufe in with his friends, when the reft 
of the family are in bed, without fear of 
difcovery. There, at lait, be is heartily 
frightened by lord William, who had gone 
into the tower to find his father’s armour, 
echoing the catch which he, and Charles 
and Lewis, two of his new acquaintance, 
were linging. 

Of thefe materials, with the aid of fome 
equivoque, and much excellent muticy Mr. 
Cobb, the authcr, has contived to form 
three very eniertaining a&s. The dialogue 
is in his own manner, confiderably polith- 
ed and improved. Many of the pomts are 
happily conceived, introduced with eale, 
and exprefled with neatnefs, Some of the 
Songs are well writtcn. 

The following is a Specimen of the Sons. 
AIR.—Lord William. 
Fiom hope’s fend dream tho” reafon wake, 

In vain fhe pots with warning hand ; 
I dread advice I canrot take, 

Love's powerful fpells my fleps com. 

mand, 


° 


The bird thus fa(cinating bindé, 

When darting from the ferpent’s eyed 
The fatal charm too late he finds, 

He ftruggles, and admiring dies. 


AI R.—Lady Elinor. 


Tho” pity I cannot deny, : 
Ah! what will that avail you ? 
Alas! I dare not hope fupply ; 
For hope too fure wou'd fail you. 
Think when the flatterer thall deceives 
In vain you will repent you ; 
Yet fhould you hope without my leavey 
*Tis true I can’t prevent you. 


My hand dire&ted to beftow, 
In England here I’m landed ; 
And daughters always aé&t, you know, 
Juft as they are commanded. 
Then let wot flattering hope deceive, 
Or elfe you will repent you; 
Yet fhould you hope, &c. 


AIR,—Cicely. 
Nature to woman fti!l fo kind, 
Among her beft boons beftowing ; 
What every female fure muft find, 
A wond’rous defire to be knowing. 


Man, the proud and enviots elf, 
So jealous of our diicerning ; 
Defcries in us, what he prides in himéfelf, 
The with for whatever's worth learning. 


AIR.—Charles. 
Where’er true valour can its power difplay, 
here meek-ey’d Pity, anxious ft:ll to 
blefs, 
With jealous honour holds divided fway, 
And from avenging anger fhields diftrels. 


Ne’er fhall the fword of Honour dare invade 
The tpell-bound {pot, where Pity drops 
a tear ; 
For where Misiortune cafts her facred fhade, 
Shere deepelt injury mutt ditappear. 
Al R.—Adela. 
Love from the heart, all its danger conceal- 
Ing, 
Reaton they fay, the fond fpell can re- 
move; 
By blifs kindly fiealing, 
“Suli the delufion fo tweet may T prove. 
For fhould you betray me, your taliehood 
perce iv ine, 
Too well do Liove you, theperil to fhom: 
So if you muit cheat me, fii] furiher de- 
CEIVINE 3 
Oh! blinded by hone, to the lait leads 
inc On, 
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CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 


Paris, O&tober 22. 
HE National Affembly commenced 
bufinels at the Archbifhop’s paiace 
on Monday lait —L ad. Gaz. 

Paris, Nov. 9. he National Aflembly 
moves this day from the Archbifhop’s Pa- 
lace to the Maneze at the Thuilleries, 

which is now ready for their reception 1b. 


Among the particulars of the late great 
revolution, not noticed in the London Ga- 
zette, is the declaration of martial Jaw, 
on account of an innocent baker having 
fallen a victim to the unjuit fulpicions of 
a crue! and Jawlefs mob, who hanged him 
without form of trial, ata lamp-poft. The 
city, in their corporate capacity, as well as 
the royal family, have undertaken to pro- 
vide for the widow and childien of this 
unfortunate man; and the introduction of 
martial law has put a ftop to fuch dreadful 
outrages. In the mean time, the National 
Affembly are proceeding in their great 
work, the regeneration of the conititution. 
Among the mott important of their refo- 
lutions was the following, agreed to on 
the 2d inftant: 


«€ The National Affembly declares, 

«© That al! the goods of the church are 
at the diipofal of the nation, charged only 
with providing, in a fuitable manner, for 
the expence of divine worfhip, the mainte- 
nance of its miniiters, and the relief of 
the poor, under the infpection, and ac- 
cording to the inftrutions, of the pio- 
vinces. 

“¢ That in the difpofitions to be made 
for the maintenance of the minilters of re- 
ligion, every vicar fha!l be fecured in a {ti- 
pend not lefs than 1200 livres a year, be- 
fides a houfe and garden.” 


The decree thus drawn up, was carried 
by 578 voices, againit 346. 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, Oct. 13. This day fentence 
was pronounced againft Majors Jagher- 
horn, Klick, and Gluffenftiern, and a- 
gainit Captain Ladau and Enfign de Eft, 
by virtue of which they are condemned to 
lofe their lives and poffcflions, to be de- 
graded from the rank of Nobies, their 
names difgraced by the hand of the execu- 
tioner, and to be fixed to the wheel at Abo 


and Wafa, for having, duting this war, 
pafied into the Ruffian fervice. 


BRABANT. 


Advices from this province; and others 
in the Auftrian Netherlands, are pofitive 
in afferting, that the malecontents have 
raifed an army in the vicinity of Breda, 
and aétually entered the teritory of their 
fovereign in hoftite array 5; ublified a ma- 
n'fe(to, in which they declared him to have 
forfeited his rights as Duke of Brabant ; 
engaged; and even defeated his troops ; 
and befieged and taken fome of his towns 
and fortrefles. But, at prefent, the partis 
culars are fo little to be relied on, that we 
think it our indifpenfable duty to wait for 
more fatisfa¢tory accounts. 


LIEGE. 


Scare had the patriots in this ecclefiafti- 
cal principality felicitated themfelves upon 
the recent revolution (fee p 162.), than 
they received intelligence, that the Impe- 
rial Chamber had iffued a decree, ordering 
affairs to be reinftated upon their former 
footing; and that hs Pruflian Majefty, 
the Bulhop of Munfter, and the Duke of 
Juliers, fhould each furnifh a body of 
troops, to enforce the execution of this 
decree. 


ITALY. 


Florence, O&. 9. We learn by the ac- 
counts which informed us of the !ate earth. 
quake at Borgo San Sepulchre, that it wag - 
alfo feit in a terrible manner at Caitello. 
Many perfons in that city loft their lives, 
and thofe who efcaped owed their fafety to 
fight. ‘The houfes are almoit entirely de- 
firoyed, and the Cathedial half ruined. 
The whole of the inhabitants ave at pre- 
fent without covering, having lof their all, 
and are obliged to live on giapes and ber- 
ries ; fo that the place at prefent is a dread~ 
ful {pe&tacle of defolation and horror. 
W hat is remarkable, is, that the theatre is 
the only building that has received no in- 
jury. The Pope has fent the unfortunate 
inhabitants 6000 crowns. 

Naples, O&. 27. Mount Vefavius has 
difgorged a great quantity of lava in finall 
ftreams, for fome weeks, from an open- 
ing on the flank of the volcano, towards 
Torre del Greco; but this eruptien as yet 
has done but little damage to the cultivated, 
parts of the mountain,——Lozd, Gas. 
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HISTORICAL 


OCTOBER 29. 
PP HE remuneration of the King’s phyfi- 
cians is finally fettled; but the fums 
have been erroneoufly fated in feveral pa- 
pers. (See p 164.). The public may 
depend on the fo'lowing ftatement : 

To Dr. Willis, the father, 15001. for 
21 years. 

To Dr. Willis, the fon, 6501. for life. 

To the other phyficians, 30 guineas for 
each vifit to Windior, and ten guineas for 
each vifit to Kew. ‘This to Sir George 
Baker, who kad the longeft zttendance, 
does not amount to more than 1300 gui- 
neas ; and toall the others im proportion. 

On Tuefday, agreeable to appointment, 
Mr. Sheriff Newman and Mr. Simpfon 
waited on Mr. Grenville, who received 
them with great politenefs and attention. 
After they had defcribed the great number 
of prifoners in Newgate, their ficknefs, 
theis wretchednefs and wants, he gave af- 
fu.ance that Government were not inatten- 
tive to thew diitrefleés ; that there had not 
been, nor fhould be, any time lott in 
forwarding the removal of the prifoners in 
Newgate, and throughout the kingdom. 
Tiiat Government had now eitablifhed fuch 
a plan, that they were certain of fending 
out a veflel once every year; and, indeed, 
that they had hopes of fending twice; but 
to once he fpeke confidently. He ex- 
prefled great concern at the fiate of New- 
gate, and offered to co-operate with the 
City Magittrates in any meafure that 
would leflen their burthen, and facilitate 
the removal of prifoners in future. He 
had evidently made himf2!f matter of the 
{ubje&t. ‘They were with him more than 
an hour. He oblerved that the new co- 
lony was likely to become zn object of 
great importance to this country. 

NoveMBER 2. 

Moft of the ftages from the eaftern 
road which arrived in London cn Satur- 
day morning were covered with fnow, and 
the pa(lengers relate, that a few miles dif- 
tant from the metropolis, it iell during 
the night about three inches in depth. 

NOVEMBER 3. 

Befides the damage done on the river 
by the great ftorm on Saturday, the de- 
vaftation at fea, particularly in Yarmouth 
Roads, were dreadful. Of 150. fhips in 
thofe Roads, one half were difinalted, or 
otherwife damaged, and no leis than 33 
foundered. 


5 


CHRONICLE. 


NOVEMBER 5: 

_ The following praife-worthy action we 
ho'd it our duty to communicate to the 
public. Mr. Thomas Bradford, formerly 
an upholfterer in Doncafter, but who, by 
lofies in trade, a few years ago, became a 
bankrupt, and his lait farthing was divided 
among his creditors, being a man of an 
aétive dilpofition, again engaged in trade, 
and the fickle godde’s having fimiled on 
hts honeft endeavours, he, on Tuefday 
lait, by an advertifement in the country 
ptpers, culled his creditors together, and 
paid them the whole of their demand, a- 
mounting to near 20001. after which he 
gave them an elegant entertainment. 

The celebrated Dr. Herfchell has difcos 
vered a feventh fatellite moving round Sa- 
turn, and ftill nearer to his body than any 
of the reft. It is about 26 feconds only of 
apparent diftance from his centre; the ex- 
terior boundary of the sing being 22 fe- 
conds from it by eftimation. The perio= 
dic time of th's fatellite is lefs than twenty+ 
tour hours ; that cf the fixth is 32 hours, 
48 minutes, 12 f-conds —Saturn’s ring 
continues till vifible, by Dr. Herfchell’s 
largeft teleicope ; and, a few nights fince, 
he faw three of the fateilites on the ring at 
one time. The ring appears to him to be 
every where of an uniform thicknefs. 

A Tranfit of the planet Mercury over 
the Sun’s difk took place this day between 
one and two o'clock in the afternoon, 

NOVEMBER 6. 

A mott extraord:naiy circumftance hap- 
pened to the Swift, a South Sea whaler, 
now lying at Shadwe!l Dock. When in 
thofe feas, fle was going on with a gentle 
breeze at the rate of four mites an hour, 
and the helm{iman tuddenty called out that 
he-could not fleer. On heifting a boat out 
to examine the rudder, a large fith was dif> 
covered faitened to the ftern by a prodigi- 
oushorn. ‘The fiih was with difficulty cut 
away, but a part cf the horn ftill re- 
mains, for the in!pection of the curious, in 
the Swift's ttern. It feems, thefe fithes 
make perpetual war, together with the 
{word-fith, &c. egaintt the whales, for one 
of which fhe miitook the above fhip, upon 
waich fhe darted furioufly. This horrid 
fea-moniter has never been caught, but 
—_ feen by the navigators in the South 

eas. 


NOVEMBER 10. 
Sir John Dathwood, bart. with a cegree 
of 
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of liberality not often experienced, upon 
the marriage of his fon with Mifs Broad- 
head, (Sez p. 166.) has relinquifhed to 
him all his ettates in Buckinghamhhire, to- 
gether with the delightful houlé and park 
at Welt Wycoinbe, as well as his own 
town refidence in Hanover-{quare ; the a- 
mount 7000!. per anrum. 
NOVEMBER 11. 

‘On the 2oth of May lait died, at the 
Carrac.s, Capt. Cefpede, of the militia of 
Pardo, aged 110 years. He wasetteemed 
a prodigy in that climate, where the hu= 
man race feldom exceed the ave of fixty. 

Lately died, at Telontray in New Spain, 
about the fame period, one Jean Caveian, 
an Indian, aged 130 years, leaving behind 
him a (on aged 60 yeurs. 

The Royal Circus was this day fhut up 


in confequence of an information laid a- 


~gainit Mr. Palmer, and others of the prin- 


cipal performeis, by the two Winter I hea- 
tres.  Juttice Hyce, and other magittrates, 
went over the waver. and fat at a houfe 
called the Princefs Royal. Mr. Palmer 
was brought before them. After a hear- 
ing, in which the agents of the two thea- 
tres declared that tlicir intention was only 
to pro'eé& their own property by the means 
with which the laws furnifhed them ; and 
on an engagement being entered into by 
the proprietors of the Circus, that it Mould 
not in future be opened except between 
Eafter and: Mi chaelinas, the informations 
were withdrawn, and Mr. Palmer dif- 
charged. 
NoOvEMEER 16. 

On Saturday morning, at ten o'clock, 
George Barrington, who had been ovt- 
Jawed for not pleading to’ the indiétment 
preferred againit him for the robbery on 
Haveland Le Mefurier, Efq. was brought 
from Newgate, and piaced at the Bar of 
the Court of King’s Bench. 

After the indi¢tment and record of the 
proceedings were :ead by the proper officer, 
the prifoner was commanded to hold vp 
his hand, and wpon being afked what he 
had to fay why judgment of deaih thould 
not be pronounced ag»init him, he an- 
fwered as follows :-—* May it pleale your 
Jordihips, E moft humbiy pray for the al- 
lowance of a writ of error.” 

The writ of error was then read, which 
affigned many diitin grounds of error in 
the form of the procefs on the outlawry. 

The prfoner afterwards named his 
connfel for the argument of error, who 
are Meflrs. Wood and Fielding. Lord 
Kenyon then ordered him to be remanded 
to Newgate; upon which the pnfoner 
humbly Jolicitel the indu'gence of the 


court to hear him a few words. He pre 
faced his addrefs by obferving, that nothin 
could have induced him on th’s occafion t® 
trouble the court, of whofe indulgence an‘ 
clemency he was deeply fenfible, but the 
very peculiar fituation im which he was fo 
unforiunate as to ftand. He then mage 
made muny fenfible obfervations upon the 
mode cf preceeding , jp vutlawry, and the 
peculiar hardikip of mofe who are made 
the objets of it. It was his m'sfortune, 
that although a confiderable time had 
elapfed fince the commencement of this 
proce’s againit han, -he had never received 
the leat notice or intimation -of it, either 
through the medium of the public prints, 
or by any other communieston, till after 
he was conveyed to London upon the charge 
in queition. ‘This outlawry, the want of 
the knowledge of which mi: ht deprive him 
of hts Ife without a trial by Jury, or an 
opportunity to defend himéfeif agsinft the 
charge upon which it had ifucd, was kept 
a profound fecret from him until the time 
fir Samplon Wright apprized hun of it. It 
might, he faid, be eafily conceived that a 
man might be at a diftant part of this, or 
refident in a foreign country, at the time 
a procefs of this fort originated, and be 
totally ignorant of its hanging over his 
head ; for the netScation of it made by 
the proclamations in the progreffive ftages 
of die profecution, were pronounced pra 
for:ta by an officer in fo low a tone of 
voice, that it feldom met the ear of any 
perfon in the coust in waich it was made. 
A man, thercfore, however intentionally 
innocent, might, u.ider an outlawry, be 
dragged to a place of confinement, loaded 
with galling irons, and after having, for 
many months, fuffered all the complicated 
wretchednefs of a gaol, have only one 
miferable means left of a period being 
put to his woes, namely, by the profecutor 
calling upon the court to enforce the out- 
Jawry, and thereby mercifully terminate 
the mifery of the unhappy prifoner, by a 
judament of death carried into execution. 
Atrer mvany other pertment obfervations, 
he concluded bis fpeech by returning his 
unteigned thanks to the court for their in- 
dulgence in a‘lowing his writ of error, 
and permitting him counfel to whom he 
had left his. defence, and in whofe know- 
ledze, wifdom, and integrity he repofed 
the moft unlimited confidence. He fard 
he felt the moft heartfelt grictude for the 
humanity of that great and amiable cha- 
rater the attorney general, of whofe 
kindnefs, during this profecunon, he fhould 
never be unmund/nl. 
The unhappy prifoner delivered this ad- 
M m2 drefs, 
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crefs in a very deliberate and pathetic man- 
ner. It was couched in very elegant 
language, and app:ared to make a itrong 
impreffion upon every perion in court. 

Mr. Le Mefurier, the counfel for the 
profecution, rofe to make fome obfervations 
refpecting the errors wh:ch had been pleaded 
by the prifoner’s coun(el. 

Lord Kenyon interfered with his ufual 
humanity, obfervrg., that as the queftion of 
error was folemnly to be argued on a future 
day, any further comment would be pre- 
mature; the prifoner had been heard in 
the prefent inflance, not as a matter of 
right, but as every man, in the fituation 
of a prifoner, had a claim on their huma- 
nity to be heard at all times, in whatever 
he may deem neceffary to his defence. 

Barvington was remanded to Newgate. 
He wore a light green coat, with every 
fafhionabie appurtenance ;_ his hair was ex- 
tremely well drefled; his manners were in 
accordance; fdr the whole of his deport- 
ment was calip and gentlemanly. 

OVEMBER 17. 

A {chool-hoy wBo was committed to 
Devizes Bridwell, September laft, on 
fu‘picion of having fet on fire Mr. William's 
ichools at Bratton and Weftbury a fhort 
time preceding, put an end to his exiftence 
Jaft Thurfday afternoon. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

On Wednefday night, the main-matt of 
the Royal Grorge (tunk at Spirhad in 
Augu(t 1782) broke from the flup, and 
diifted into Stoke’s Bay, where it was 
found the next morning, and has fince 
been conveyed to his majefty’s dock-yard 
at Portimouth. 

NOVEMBER 19. 

His majefty, who had not been at either 
of the London Theatres Royal fince his 
late indifpofition, accompanied by her ma- 
jelty, the princefs Royal, and _princefles 
Augutta and Elizabeth, honoured Covent- 
garden theatre yelte;day evening with his 

vefence, 

Their majefties and the princefles Royal, 
Auvguitla, and Elizabeth, entered the theatre 
about a quarter before feven o'clock. Joy 
fcemed to beam on every countenance, and 
the houfe refcunded with plaudits, which 
continued more than Ave minutes; when 
th: fong of ‘God fave the King!" was 
mott loudly called for, and meflis. Ban- 
nifter, Johnitone, Darley, Davies; and 
Blanchard came forward to fing it, in 
which they were joined by the audience. 
The fong was encored. The fime was 
repeated twice at the conclufion of the 
plsy, and once on their majefties retiring 
fiom the theatre. 


The pleafint comedy of The Dramatift, 
as ufual, kept the houfe in a roar of 
Jaughter, in which their majelties and the 
princeffes mott heartily joined. 

On their majefties retiring from the 
theatre, it reiterated with huazas, and the 
audience feemed to vie with each other in 
being moit forward to thew their loyalty 
and aff-é&tion. His majefty looked re- 
markably cheerful and well,. and was 
dreffed in blue velvet, embroidered with 
gold lace. Her majeity’s drefs was a deep 
rofe coloured fattin, trimmed with dia- 
monds, a white cap, ornamented with a 
bl ck velvet bandage, ftudded with dia- 
monds, and diamonds piaced in different 
parts of the hair, 

The princeffes were dreffed in buff fat- 
tin, ftriped with filver, and adorned with 
peint lace, white caps, with biue and 
white feathers, and diamonds in the hair. 
Her majefty looked uncommonly well 5 
the princeffzs moft charmingly. 

The houle was moft {plendidly attended, 
and fo full in every part, that the numbers 
who went away difsppointed would have 
filled the theatre, had it been three times 
as large, among whom were many who 
had places, but were unable to get at them. 

NovEMBER 21. 

On Thuriday was cffeéted the greateft 
obj-ét of interns! navigation in this king- 
dom. The Severn was united to the 
Thames by an intermed:ate canal, af- 
cending by Stroud, though the Vale of 
Chalford, to the height of 343 feet, hy 
40 locks; there entering a funnel through 
the hill of sapertra, for the length of two 
miles and three furlongs, and detcending 
by 22 locks, it joined the Thames near 
Lechlade. 

A boat, with an union flag on her 
maft head, pafled laden for the firft time 
to St. John’s Bridge, below Lechlade, in 
the prefence of gieat numbers of people 
who were affembled on the occafion ; and 
who anfwered a falute of 12 pieces of 
cannon from Bufcott Park by loud huzzas. 
A dinner was given at five of the princi- 
p«l mns at Lechlude, and the day ended 
with ringing of beiis, a bonfire, and a 
ball. With refpeét to the internal com- 
meice of the kingdom, and the fecurity of 
communication in time of war, this jun@ion 
of the Thames and Severn mutt be attended 
wth the molt beneficial confequences, as 
even ftores from the Baltic, and provifions 
fiom Ireland, may reach the cap:tal, and 
the ports at the mouth of the Thames in 
fate y. And all the heavy articles from 
the mines and founderies in the heart of 
Waies, and the counties contiguous to the 

Severn, 
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Severn, may find a fecure and certain cons 
veyance to “ne capital. 

In fhort, this undertaking is worthy of a 
great commercial nation, and does great 
credit to the exertions of the individuals, 
who have promoted and completed a work 
of fuch magnitude, at an expence of near 
200,000!l. 

The arched tunnel carried through the 
bowels of a inountain near two miles and 
a haif long, and 15 wide, at a level 250 
fcet below its fummit, is a work worthy 
admisation, and the locks alcending from 
Stroud are executed in a manner deie: ving 
commendation. 

NOVEMBER 23. 

On Saturday, the court of King’s Bench 
— fentence again the Rev. Dr. 

thers, convicted of a libel lait July (See 
page §2) that he fhould pay a fine of sol. 
be imprifoned 12 month in Newgate; and 
afterwards give fecurity for his good beha- 
viour for five years, himfelf in sool. and 
two lureties in 2501 each. 

Thomas Weymouth, convicted of per- 
jury, at the latt Surry ailizes, was fentenced 
to be imprifoned thiee months in New- 
gate, to be pilloried, and, finally, to be 
tranfported for feven years. 

William Kelly, convicted of compound- 


ing two penal adtions without the leave of 


the Couit; to ttand twice on the piilory 
two hours in Brentford. 

Francis Snower, convicted of obftru&ting 
a revenue officer in the execution of his 
duty, to be kept to hard labour cn the 
Thames for two years. 

‘The fame day, Lord Kenyon requefted 
Mr. Recorder to infitt, that the intorma- 
tions taken before Juitices of the Peace 
fhould agreeably to the a&t of Parliamen*, 
be returned to the Old Bailey or other 
Courts, where the priioners are to be tried. 
It was obferved, thele returns were never 
made, except from Bow-fireet. They ferv «1 
two purpuics, firlt, the caufe for which the 
p oner was committe; and fecondly, by 
mncans of them, the Judge can compare the 
evidence given by the profecutor and his 
witnelles, before the Magiitrate and at the 
trial. 

NoveMBER 24. 

Yefterday, the court of King’s Bench 
pafled fentence on Mr. Walter, for a libel 
on the Duke of York (Sve page 52) 
namely, to pay a fine of gol. to be im- 
p ifoned one vear in Newgate, to ftand one 
hour in the piilory at Ch ing Crofs, and, 
at the expiration of his imprifonment, to 
find fecurity for his good behaviour for 
feven years, himéelt in soc]. and two fe- 
Curitics in rool. each. 
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NoveMBer 26. 

A French St. Domingo man, bound 
to Bourdeaux, remainet at fea for 17 days 
without an ebfervation, in very ftormy 
and hazy weather. The confequence of 
this was, that without any poflible con- 
jecture of wheve they were, the thip thrudk 
a few days ago on the coaft of Cornwall, 
near the Land's End, when a boat was 
with difficulty got out before fhe funk, and 
the. mafter and crew, confilting of 13, in 
this way faved themfelves. However, with- 
out provifions or water, they were 20 hours 
before they could reach the fhore, when at 
length they landed, and arrived jate sn 
town. 

Yefterday his maiefty in council pro- 
rogued both houfes of parliament trom the 
soth of December, to the 21tt of January, 
then to meet for the difpatch of butinefs. 


BIRTHS. 
PRineefs of Denmark, a daughter. 
Lady George Cavendifh, a fon. 
MARRIAGES. 
S! R_ James St. Clare, bart. to Mifs Bou- 
verie, daughter of the hon. Mr. Bous 
veite. 

Francis Warnefoid, efq. of Warneford- 
place, Wilts, to the hon. Miis Flower, 
daughter of the late lord Athbrook, of lie- 
land. 


DEATHS. 
GE" Ryng, efq. formerly M. P. for 
Middletex. 


George Anfon, efg. M. P. for Lich- 
field. 

Mrs. Wafhington, mother of the prefi- 

ent of the Un:ted States of America. 

Admiral John Vaughan. 

Rear-adiniral fir Francis Samuel Drake, 
bat. 

Sir John Reade, bart. 

Thomas Beddingfield, efq. fon of fir 
Richard Bedding field, bart. 

M:fs Letitia Ciomwell, of Hampftead, 
lineally detcended fiom the Protector Oli- 
ver. 

Mrs. Hogarth, wife of the late celebrated 
Hogarth. 

Sir John Silvefter, bart. 

Stafford Brifcoe, efq. of Twickenham. 

Mrs. Shipley, wite of the dean of St. 

faph. 

PREFERMENT. 
EV. Edward Bowerbank —reGtor of 
Croft in the diocefe of Cheiter. 
PROMOTIONS. 
ASHTON Warner Byam, efq. attor- 
ney-general of Grenada—knvghted. 

Hay Campbell, efg. of Succuth—refi- 

fident of the College of Juttice in Scot’and. 
Robew 
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Robert Blair, efq. folicitor for Scotland. 

Robert Dundas. efq. of Arniftoa—Lord 
advocate of Scotland. 

Lieutenant-col. Richard ‘St.. George 
InfpeGor of recruiting parties in Ireland. 

Major Francis Grof:—tieutenant- go- 
vernor of New South Wales. 

John Laforey, efq. of Antigua—A Ba- 
ronet. 
John- William Rofe, efq. recorder of 
London—Serjeant at law. 

Eail Fauconberg—-Colcnel of the North 
York Militia. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GAZETTE. 
OCTOLER 33. 
Ww 7Iiliam Orton, of Union-ftrect, Bi- 

Y fhop gate-fireet, dealer. 

Charles Pelifher, of St. Thomas Apo- 
file, merchant. 

James Gray, of Queen’ s-gardens, Ken- 
firgton, broker. 

Samuel Buckley., of Macclesfield, in 
Ch: fhire, meney-fcrivener. 

Charles Bolton, of Liverpool, merchant, 
and copartner in trade with Philip Moore, 
of Leghorn. 

Motes Gould, and Jofish Gould, of 
Alftonefield, in Staffordthue, drovers, and 
copartners. 

John Shuttleworth, of Manchefter, fhop- 
keeper. 

Solomon Simons, of Lynne Regis, in 
Norfolk, filverfimith. 

William Woed, of Knightfbridge, iron- 

monger. 

George Harding, of Five-Foot-lane, 
Bermendiey, Surry, leather-dreffer. 

NOVEMBER 2. 

Benjamin Foulftone, of Grofvenor- 
Mews, St. George, Hanover-fquaie, fia- 
ble-keeper. 

James Goodfon, of Change-alley, Corn- 
hill, facler. 

John Teckoe and Daniel Smith, of St. 
Pancras, builders and cop rtvers. 

Jofeph Pearfon, of Clerkenwell-clofe, 
vistualler. 

Richard Stratten, of St. Martin in the 
Fields, mariner. 

Andrew Lindley, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhire, merchant (trading under the firm of 
William Lindley and fon.) 

John Pearfon, of Louth, in Lincoln- 
fhire, liquor- merchant. 

George Ward and Patrick Thompfon, 
both of Manchetter, fu(tian-manufacturers 
and copartners. 

John Harditty and Benjamin Evan, of 
Hamilton-fireet, St. George, Hanover- 
fqnare, fadlers and copartners, (cairying 
on bufinefs under the firm of Hardiily and 
Company.) 
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William Roundi ing, of Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, linen-draper 
Nov EMBER I 
Robert Lambert, of Eat Winch, in 
Norfolk, dealer. 
James Pringle, of Newman's - court, 
Cornhill, thip broker. 
, James Bid, of Aldermanbury, linen- 
raper. 
John Howell, of Portfmouth Common, 
in fants, vi€tualler. 
NOVEMBER fo. 
Jofeph Toone, of Eaft Kennett, in 
Wolis, builder. 
Rohert Potter, of Sunderland, near the 
Sea, in Durham, hardwareman. 
NOVEMBER 14. 
John Scott, of Cafle-court, Birchin-lane, 
fhip and infurance-broker. 
lfaic Eattman, of White horfe-yard, 
Diuiy-lane, cheefemonger. 
Thomas Hatterfly, of Wh: techapel, oil 
and colourman. 
Michael Jecking, of Red-lion-ftreet, 
Wapping, mariner. 
Maitland Maitland, of Upper Clapton, 
dealer. 
Rohert Taylor, of Denmark-ftreet, St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, cabinet-maker. 
Thomas Varley, of Lingards, Almond- 
bury, Yorkhhire, merchant. 
John Stride, of Mill-pond-ftreet, South- 
wark, mariner. 
George Pa iffmore, late matter of the fhip 
Lendoa, mariner. 
Charles Sma!lwood, 
Wells, banker. 
NoveMBER 17. 
Henry Hudfon, of Wentworth-ftreet, 
Spital-ficlis, brewer. 
William Anceil, of Weft Smithfield, 
wine and brandy-merchant. 
John Watts, of the Haymarket, wine 
and brandy-merchant. 
NOVEMBER 21. 
John Bampton, of Brick-lane, St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler. 
James Jenkins, of Prefteign, in Radnor- 
fhire, mercer. 
Thompfon Nickfon, of Poulton, in 
Lancathire, woollen-draper. 
Charles Spann, of Manchefter, houfe- 
carpenter. 
Edward Withers, of Worcefter, tobac- 
conift, 
John Gunfton, of ‘Thomas ftreet, in St. 
John’ s, Southwark, broker. 
NOVEMBER 24. 
. John Hutchinion, of Lambeth, Surry, 
rower, 
Pau! Amfink, and Thomas Amfink, 
of Sife-lane, London, merchanis. 


of Briftol Hott 
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Oliver Beckett, of the city of Winchef- 
ter, wine-merchant. 

Robert Mawby, of the parith of Hol- 
beach, Lincolnfhire, draper and grocer. 

William Rhodes, of Lawrence lane, 
London (copartners w'th Thomas Rhodes, 
of Chailes Town, North America) ma- 
nufactu:er, warehoufeman, and mer- 
chant. 

Elizabeth Carter, and Sarah Carter, of 
Edgware-road, Middlefex. hardwarewo- 
men and copartners. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ROWNE’s Civil and Natural Hiitory 

of Jamaica, folio, 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. 

The Brunoniad, a Poem, 3s. 6d. 

Robinifon’s Views of Nature, vol. 1, 
fmall 8vo. 3s. 3d. boards. 

Gabriel's Facts relating to White's 
Bampton Leétures, 1s. 6d. 

Letter to Dr. Gabriel in Anfwer to 
Ditto, 1s. 6d. 

Berchtold’s Effay to dtre&t and extend 
the Inquiries cf Patriotic Travellers, 2 vol. 
dmail 8vo. 15s. 

Swain'’s Redemption, a Poem, 8vo. 2s. 
6d. fewed. 

Heertfort and Clara, 3 vol. cos. 6d. 

Fair Hiberman, 2 vol. 7s. 

Almeria Belmore, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Chaubert, or the Mifanthrope, a tra- 
gic Drama, 2s. 6d. 

Hands’ (Elizabeth) Poems, 8vo. 3s. 
boards. 

Gotts’ Excife Tables, 8vo. 5s. 

Letters on Love, Marriage, and Adul- 
tery, 2s. 6d. 

Albertina, 2 vol. 6s. 

Duel, or Nature will prevail, 3 vol. 
tos 6d. 

Ethelinde, or the Reclufe of the Lake, 
5 vol. 17s. 6d. 

Princels of Zapfara, a dramatic Poem, 
3s. 

Belle Widows, 2 vol. 7s. 

Roindzivii, 3 vol. gs. 

Delia, 4 vol. r2s. 

Ant of Criticifin, 8vo. 5s. 

Slave of Paflion, 2 vol. 6s. 

Lucietia, or Vitue the belt Dowry, 2 
vol. 6s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Nov. 9, to Nov. 14, 1789. 
By the Standard WincHesTER Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 
8. de 8 be he Ge te d. 8 he 
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London 6 a3 112 1g aa 38 
! 

COUNTIES INLAND, 
Middlefex 6 Si——|2 92 633 3 
Surry 6 713 3}2 rif 2]/3 $ 
Herttord 6 6|——jz2 S2 315 8 
Bedford 6 513 Siz Si2 1 2 
Cambridge 6 ~ siz 62 7" 13 3 
Huntingdon 6 3[——j2 5x Oe @ 
Northampton 6 7/3 3}3 1\2 133 6 
Rutland 6 I}——13 512 36 4 
Leicetter 6 614 613 52 she g 
Nottingham 6 213 83 o|2 313 
Derby 6 7—]3 7/2 313 9 
Stafford 7 215 914 {2 Shi ro 
Salop 7 614 1c]3 urls $4 
Hereford —|—|—|—| — 
Worceiter 7 8i——14 02 ny 6 
Warwick 7 ji}: 82 scjg 
Gloucefler 7 3 3 42 24 2 
Wilts 7 §4 10}3 ale 6l4 5 
Berks 6 105 32 giz -5\3 TO 
Oxford 7 3im——13 62 gf} BE 
Bucks 6 4)—'2z 102 31; 7 

COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 6 3l——j2 7'r 112 9 
Suttolk 6 off Siz 72 o2 § 
Noriolk § 113 O12 gir at 
Lincoln § 103 Grins S2 x 
York 5 93 813 o@ vous 
Durham + 5 64 213 ala 44 0 
Northumb. 5 313 72 Br 103 & 
Cumberland § 1113 7/30 4/1 11,3 «10 
Wettmoreland 6 10 |-——| —j\~— 
Lancathire 7 ol——/3 42 43 8 
Cheshire 6 11/5 64 3/2 44-— 
Monmouth 7 1\-——3 ala 1}——- 
Somerfet 7 3 713 O3 43°18 
Devon 7 ——|3 2k i 
Cornwall 6 6——/3 31 3——~ 
Doriet 7 2—2 102 24 & 
Hampshire 6 7i——|2 102 03% 8 
Suflex 6 2j—/2 82 03 3 
Kent 6 si——|2 82 12 y 


Peck Loaf as. 7d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exiza is miftaken in ber affertion that the ftory ef Albertina in our Magazine for July and 
Auguft is an Extrad from Caroline of Lichtfield: on the contrary, the Author of shat work 


bas founded bis Novel, without acknowledging the Circumflance, on the German original of 


Albertina, extending it by a number of Incidenrs, like the Variations in a favourite Tune. 


We do net profels ro render this Mijcellany an Oracle; We muft, therefore, beg Leave to dee 


cline inferting the ARronomical Queitioa, 


Se 


PRICES 
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